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ABSTRACT 



This book discusses the disproportionate representation of 
students from minority backgrounds in special education and gifted classes, 
and presents strategies that practitioners can use to better address the 
educational needs of all students. Chapter 1, "Disproportionate 
Representation: A Contentious and Unresolved Predicament" (Alfredo J. Artiles 
and Grace Zamora-Duran) , provides an outline of the problem of student 
placement, disproportionate representation, and misclassif ication . Chapter 2, 
"Changing the Context of Assessment: The Move to Portfolios and Authentic 
Assessment" (Robert Rueda) , criticizes traditional standardized assessment 
approaches that disregard students’ prior knowledge and cultural differences 
and proposes the use of performance assessment approaches. In chapter 3, 

"When Behavior Differences Are Not Disorders" (Sharon R. Ishii- Jordan) , the 
cultural influences on student behavior are discussed as well as the need for 
educators to be aware of the role of cultural meaning underlying human 
behavior. Chapter 4, "From Tests To Talking in the Classroom: Assessing 
Communicative Competence" (Grace Zamora-Duran and Elba I. Reyes), presents 
guidelines for educators to use to assess students' language proficiency in 
order to decide whether a more comprehensive assessment or a prereferral 
intervention is needed; (5) "Disproportionate Representation in Gifted 
Programs: Best Practices for Meeting This Challenge" (James M. Patton), 
discusses the under representation of children from minority backgrounds in 
gifted education and presents alternative assessment procedures. The final 
chapter, "Disproportionate Representation: Current Issues and Future 
Directions" (Grace Zamora-Duran and Alfredo J. Artiles) , provides a summary 
of recommended practices to address the problem of disproportionate 
representation. (Each chapter includes references.) (CR) 
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1 Disproportionate Representation: 
A Contentious and Unresolved 
Predicament 



Alfredo J. Artiles 

University of California, Los Angeles 

Grace Zamora-Duran 

The Council for Exceptional Children 

For decades, practitioners and researchers have debated about 
the disproportionate representation of culturally and linguistically 
diverse (CLD) students in special and gifted education programs 
(Dunn, 1968; Heller, Holtzman, & Messick, 1982). Implicit in these 
discussions is the notion that placement in special education pro- 
grams is intrinsically harmful and enrollment in gifted education 
programs is highly desirable. However, not all educators agree 
with these assumptions, particularly because of the many factors 
and circumstances that influence student placement in these pro- 
grams. Placement is indeed a complex problem that often elicits 
conflicting responses. 

For instance, some special educators have argued that analy- 
ses of the disproportionate representation of CLD students need 
to transcend their focus on technical aspects and expand to in- 
clude sociohistorical and political perspectives (Artiles & Trent, 
1994). In addition, urban schools have been charged with mis- 
classifying many CLD students, which raises questions about the 
special education assessment system (Gottlieb, Alter, Gottlieb, & 
Wishner, 1994). In contrast, others have questioned the basis of 
the proportionality debate: “But what is overrepresentation? If 
children grow up in an environment unfavorable to education - 
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understand not only 
how exceptionality 
is defined hut also 
how it is treated in 
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or to the valuing of long-term goals or of compliance to adult de- 
mands - then why should we be surprised that more youngsters 
from such families would be in educational difficulty than their 
proportions in the society?” (Gallagher, 1994, p. 525). 

This debate on placement, disproportionate representation, 
and misclassification is far from being resolved. Its far-reaching 
implications in special education include discussions about, among 
other topics, systemic reform and teacher education research 
(Artiles & Trent, in press; Lipsky & Gartner, 1996; Wang, 1995). 
Moreover, it is evident that at the root of these deliberations is a 
more profound issue, namely how individuals understand the very 
notion of human difference. Thus, educators need to grapple with 
the theoretical premises of the debate’s arguments to unveil how 
human difference is construed in society. This will allow educators 
to understand not only how exceptionality is defined but also how 
it is treated in current legal and educational systems. In her semi- 
nal book, Martha Minow (1990) summarized the traditional ap- 
proaches used to deal with the “dilemma of difference”: 



The abnormal-persons approach converts the problem of legal 
treatment of persons into an either/or construction: a given 
individual should be treated like a normal person or else like an 
abnormal person. There are two, and only two, solutions, each 
defined in reference to the other. 

The rights approach enables advocates to challenge initial 
answers that otherwise would take this either/or form: asserting 
the rights of a disabled person, for example, can challenge the 
exclusion of that person from the community inhabited by 
“normal” people. Yet the rights approach still permits different 
treatment for those who are “really different” or who, in the 
minds of decision-makers, have traits that continue to 
distinguish them from the majority. In a sense, the rights 
approach also preserves the either/or construction of the 
problem: it allows people to move the line between the norm 
and the abnormal but maintains the idea of the distinction and its 
legal consequences, (pp. 214-215) 



This brief discussion about the complexity of the dispropor- 
tionality problem suggests that special educators need to address 
it from more sophisticated theoretical and empirical perspectives. 
Indeed, more research with CLD exceptional children is urgently 
needed (Gottlieb et al., 1994). Similarly, a theory of equal oppor- 
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tunity (Mithaug, 1996), a theory of disability/difference (Minow, 
1990; Peters, 1993), and a theory of the decision-making processes 
of teachers and administrators - which takes into account inter- 
ests, ideology, information, and institution (Weiss, 1995) — should 
be incorporated in future studies of disproportionate representa- 
tion of CLD students. 



Purpose and Organization of the Book 
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It is beyond the scope of this book to provide an exhaustive dis- 
cussion of the debate. Rather, this volume focuses on an impor- 
tant but neglected dimension of the debate, namely the need to 
address this problem from an applied perspective. In short, chap- 
ter authors are concerned with transcending the mere condemna- 
tion of this problem and with offering alternative strategies which 
practitioners can begin to test in their professional practice. Ulti- 
mately, efforts in this direction will contribute to adequately ad- 
dress the educational needs of all students. 

From an applied perspective, the essence of the dispropor- 
tional representation debate is the issue of inappropriate place- 
ment. Specifically, concern centers on the problem of false posi- 
tives, that is, cases in which a CLD student is labeled disabled 
when in fact he or she is not and, thus, is inappropriately placed in 
a special education program. Likewise, overlooking the gifts and 
talents of CLD students and thereby omitting them from gifted 
education programs will prevent them from receiving the services 
that will contribute to the full development of their potential. 

Although one of the first visible efforts to denounce the dis- 
proportionate representation issue was made over 25 years ago 
(Dunn, 1968), few efforts have been devoted to developing strate- 
gies that can be used in the daily routines of teachers. Indeed, little 
research and development monies have been allocated for such 
development, and virtually nobody has launched a systematic re- 
search program to grapple with this predicament. At the same time, 
as some continue to decry the disproportionate representation prob- 
lem and to plead for more attention to it, practitioners have been 
left alone to struggle for solutions. Thus, it can be forcibly argued 
that research must be conducted which addresses this problem 
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and which in turn will generate specific solutions for practitioners 
and parents. It was only a few years ago that the U.S. Department 
of Education funded a national center to address minority issues 
in special education, and much still remains to be done. 

To aid in the search for solutions, The Council for Exceptional 
Children (CEC) convened in 1994 in San Diego the CEC Multi- 
cultural Symposium. A panel of researchers and educators assem- 
bled to ponder what is known and what could be done about dis- 
proportionate representation in special and gifted education pro- 
grams. The session was well attended and highly interactive, and 
the presenters offered insightful analyses of the disproportionate 
representation problem. A tangible outcome of the session was an 
agreement to publish the presenters* papers. We grappled through- 
out the editorial process with the focus of and audience for this 
important project. Although the contributors had a great deal to 
share about the research base that informs efforts in this domain, 
we ultimately decided to focus on potential solutions that practi- 
tioners could use to improve their assessment, identification, and 
instructional practices with CLD students. The outcome of these 
efforts is this volume. 

In Chapter 2, Robert Rueda addresses the important domain 
of instructional assessment. This is indeed a central task of teach- 
ers for it guides instructional planning and is used to monitor stu- 
dent learning. Rueda criticizes traditional standardized assessment 
approaches because they disregard students* prior knowledge and 
cultural backgrounds. He further argues that traditional approach- 
es neglect to assess student learning in authentic, meaningful con- 
texts. Rueda proposes the use of performance assessment approach- 
es which address these limitations and allow teachers more flexi- 
bility in the design of assessment procedures. 

In the next three chapters, contributors address three domains 
of student performance relevant to the analysis of disproportion- 
ate representation, namely, student behavior, language proficien- 
cy, and student ability - as expressed in students* talents and gift- 
ed performance. Sharon Ishii-Jordan*s chapter (# 3) provides an 
insightful discussion about the culturally situated nature of student 
behavior. She suggests that educators need to be cognizant of the 
role of cultural meanings underlying human behavior when mak- 
ing decisions about what are normal and deviant behaviors and 
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when making referrals to special education. Her discussion of these 
issues provides educators with ideas to better understand student 
behaviors as embedded in sociocultural contexts. 

In turn, children’s language proficiency is often a source of 
difficulties for teachers who work with students whose first lan- 
guage is not English. Prominent in this area is the issue of differen- 
tial diagnosis. Specifically, teachers often wonder if a second-lan- 
guage learner’s academic difficulties are due to his or her limited 
English proficiency or to a learning disability. In Chapter 4, Zamo- 
ra-Duran and Reyes argue that educators need to be able to assess 
informally students’ language proficiency to decide whether a more 
comprehensive assessment or a prereferral intervention is need- 
ed. They offer guidelines to examine students’ language proficien- 
cy in the context of instructional conversations. 

In Chapter 5, James Patton decries the underrepresentation 
of CLD students in gifted programs. He argues that this pattern is 
explained in part by the traditional overreliance on standardized 
intelligence tests to determine program eligibility. Patton proposes 
the use of a systematic and comprehensive system to screen and 
identify gifted and talented CLD students. He discusses several 
alternative assessment procedures as well as intervention models 
that can help CLD students to excel in these programs. More im- 
portantly, he argues that implicit in this new system is the need to 
redefine how ability and intelligence are understood and how pro- 
fessionals’ beliefs and assumptions about CLD students and gifted 
performance must be transformed so the professionals they can 
fully appreciate the potential and contributions of this group of 
students. Chapter 6 presents a wrap-up and synthesis of the entire 
volume. 

All in all, this book takes the perspective that teachers may 
engage in practices that contribute to disproportionate representa- 
tion in special and gifted education programs of CLD students. 
Furthermore, current referral and assessment procedures exacer- 
bate the problem. As stated earlier, this book does not address the 
many complicated issues related to disproportionate representa- 
tion in these programs from theoretical or research perspectives. 
Rather, the goal is to provide solutions, or strategies, for practitio- 
ners to apply in their classrooms that can help reverse the trend of 
disproportionate representation. 
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Author Note 

The first author wishes to acknowledge the support provided by a 
Faculty Career Development Award from the UCLA Chancellor’s 
office during the preparation of this volume. 
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2 Changing the Context of 

Assessment: The Move to Portfolios 
and Authentic Assessment 



Robert Ruedo 

University of Southern Coiifornio 

Questions about the appropriate uses of assessment continue to 
represent an important issue for the field of special education. As 
an integral part of special education practice and service delivery, 
assessment has always been a central concern for special educa- 
tors. It is the main tool through which access to services is provid- 
ed and through which progress based on those services is evaluat- 
ed for a variety of formal and informal purposes. Few would argue 
with the idea that assessment is especially critical for special edu- 
cation as it currently functions in public school settings. 

In spite of its importance to special education, assessment has 
often been problematic, in particular for culturally and linguisti- 
cally diverse (CLD) students (Figueroa, 1990; Gersten & Wood- 
ward, 1994; Valdes & Figueroa, 1994). One reason for concern has 
been the charge that traditional standardized tests of ability tend 
to underestimate the ability and potential of some students. In 
addition, inappropriate measures and procedures have often been 
seen as the prime reason for inaccurate and stigmatizing labels as 
well as disproportionate representation in various special educa- 
tion categories. 

One common characteristic of these traditional measures is 
that academic tasks can be presented in a compact, “objective,” 
standard, easy-to-score-and-interpret format (Howell & Rueda, 
1996). In general, these tests are designed to be “transportable” 
across a wide range of educational settings. 
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In the past, the 
overwhelming focus 
of efforts by special 
educators to 
address assessment- 
related concerns 
centered on ways to 
make the sorting 
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students more 
accurate. That is, a 
great deal of effort 
was spent in trying 
to ensure that a 
student had the 
“correct” label or 
had not been 
labeled in error. 



Although these types of measures often provide a relatively 
quick and easy way to assess students, it is these very characteris- 
tics which have led to their disfavor among many in the educa- 
tional community, especially in the assessment of children’s lan- 
guage and literacy development (Anthony, Johnson, Mickelson, 
& Preece, 1991). Primary among the criticisms is that these tests 
normally do not accurately reflect real-world or authentic class- 
room tasks and demands. Moreover, they are criticized for only 
providing summary scores which are not useful in designing spe- 
cific instruction and for allowing little or no adaptation to local 
classroom contexts (Shepard, 1989). 

Concern about the use or misuse of traditional standardized 
tests and test data with language- and ethnic-minority children 
continues (Figueroa, 1989; Gifford, 1989; Miller-Jones, 1989; Roth- 
man, 1992). The often narrow range of content, response formats, 
and sensitivity to students’ test-taking and background knowledge 
have led to especially heated criticism with respect to language- 
and ethnic-minority students (Garcia & Pearson, 1991, 1994; Mer- 
cado & Romero, 1993). In short, many claim that traditional as- 
sessment removes cognition and problem-solving from authentic 
purposes and uses, tests arbitrary and esoteric skills in isolation, 
ignores individual students’ prior knowledge and motivation, and 
therefore violates the principles of cognitive development as cur- 
rently understood (Forman, Minick, & Stone, 1993; Marshall, 1992; 
Miller-Jones, 1989; Moll, 1990). 

In the past, the overwhelming focus of efforts by special edu- 
cators to address these assessment-related concerns for language- 
and ethnic-minority students centered on ways to make the sort- 
ing and ranking of students more accurate. That is, a great deal of 
effort was spent in trying to ensure that a student had the “correct” 
label or had not been labeled in error. 

Clearly, a concern for equity has been at the center of much 
of the past discussion of assessment practices. Recently, a number 
of changes have occurred in the larger context in which assess- 
ment is carried out which has served to broaden the discussion. 
These changes have helped stimulate questions about the very 
nature and role of assessment both in and outside of special edu- 
cation over and above the issue of sorting and ranking. 
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One result of these questions has been the increasing adop- 
tion of newer forms of assessment such as performance-based and 
related authentic measures. This chapter first highlights some of 
the issues related to the adoption and use of these measures with 
CLD children, especially in light of changes in how development 
and learning are viewed. The remainder of this chapter details 
some of these changes and then describes characteristics of these 
alternative measures and the issues surrounding their use in the 
context of linguistic and cultural diversity. Finally, some of the 
implications for practice will be discussed, including issues related 
to disproportionate representation. 

Changes in Views of Learning 
and Cognitive Development 

While IQ tests remain at the heart of assessment for special educa- 
tion placement, there have been significant developments in how 
researchers and theorists conceptualize the processes underlying 
learning and in what tests should measure. Until about the 1960s, 
a behaviorist and to a lesser extent a Piagetian approach were highly 
influential in conceptualizing learning processes and influencing 
school practice. While the format and content of traditional stan- 
dardized tests were not entirely compatible with Piaget’s emphasis 
on how children construct meaning, they were much more com- 
patible with a behavioral orientation. However, more recently, 
information processing and, increasingly, sociocultural perspec- 
tives have come to the forefront in both research and practice 
(Byrnes, 1996). 

These theoretical developments regarding learning and cog- 
nitive development have been reflected in academic settings where 
basic language and literacy are the primary concern. In the past, 
for example, literacy (especially in remedial settings) was seen pri- 
marily as mastery or assessment of discrete, unconnected skills often 
in a fixed, hierarchical sequence. Now, the underlying cognitive 
processes involved in literacy are increasingly emphasized. More 
recent conceptions of literacy define it as a process of constructing 
meaning, relating new knowledge to prior knowledge, developing 
personal responses, and applying knowledge to real problems and 
situations (Rhodes & Dudley-Marling, 1988). 
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In addition, the “situated” nature of cognition and the impact 
of context on cognitive processes is increasingly acknowledged. 
Consistent with a sociocultural approach to learning and cognitive 
development (Moll, 1990), literacy is viewed not so much as a col- 
lection of skills but as social and cultural practices that vary across 
cultures, communities, and contexts even within the same setting 
(Heap, 1989; Hiebert, 1991; Santa Barbara Classroom Discourse 
Group, 1992; Walsh, 1991). Moreover, although schools tend to 
exclusively value traditional “reading and writing” in formal aca- 
demic tasks (Bloom & Green, 1992), a great many literate activi- 
ties and practices occur in everyday settings and are typically not 
considered or valued (Barton, 1991 ; Gee, 1991 ; Heath, 1983; Rob- 
inson, 1987). 

These developing theories of cognitive development and learn- 
ing have also had an impact on language development and in- 
struction in schools. For a long time, little was known about the 
cognitive processes involved in how children acquire and use more 
than one language, which factors promote proficiency and fluen- 
cy, or how the development of first and second language and liter- 
acy impact each other or cognitive development in general. Most 
often, speaking more than one language was seen as detrimental 
for cognitive development and learning and an obstacle in acquir- 
ing English. However, a great deal more information is now avail- 
able regarding bilingualism and language acquisition (Genesee, 
1994; McLeod, 1994). 

The importance of primary language as a cognitive tool and 
as a basis for complex learning and for second language acquisi- 
tion is now recognized as critical. Factors which promote language 
acquisition such as additive learning environments and meaning- 
ful communicative contexts are seen as critical for both first and 
second language. Students’ “funds of knowledge” - the knowl- 
edge and skills they and their families use to navigate daily life - 
have been found to be especially critical resources in language 
and literacy learning for CLD students (Moll, 1990). 

These evolving views of learning and cognitive development 
have made less clear the connection between theory and tradi- 
tional measurement, especially IQ tests. As just noted, contempo- 
rary cognitive theory increasingly emphasizes the impact of cul- 
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ture, context, and social interaction on learning and assessment 
(Hollins, King, & Hayman, 1994; Marshall, 1992; Moll, 1990). 
These recent theories about learning and development place a 
great deal of importance for self-regulated learners on aspects of 
higher order thinking, problem-solving, cooperative cognitive ac- 
tivity, mediation, self-monitoring, and strategic behavior. Yet, these 
qualities are difficult to tap with traditional assessment methods, 
and often there is not a good match between assessment practices 
and tools and the changes in knowledge briefly described earlier. 

In the past, traditional IQtests were part of a process focusing 
on hypothesized deficits of CLD students as an explanation for 
low achievement, often resulting in special education placement 
and disproportionate representation. More recendy, many authors 
have begun to challenge the practice of blaming low achievement 
solely on low IQ either alone or in combination with children’s 
primary language and culture (Trueba, 1989). The search for defi- 
cits is now more balanced by attempts to document the cultural, 
linguistic, and social resources (funds of knowledge) students and 
their families bring to school and to see how these can be used in 
academic tasks and problem-solving activities (Moll, 1990) Taken 
together, these factors define a context for assessment quite differ- 
ent from what existed previously. 
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The Move to Portfolios 
and Authentic Assessment 

It is clear that in many ways traditional testing practices fall short 
with respect to current research and theory. Concern is increasing 
about (a) the mismatch between the traditional formats and con- 
tent of tests and the current knowledge base on effective class- 
room learning activities and environments (Garcia & Pearson, 1994) 
and (b) the usefulness of standardized scores or other traditional 
data for informing teachers in their day-to-day classroom practice 
(Darling-Hammond, Ancess, & Falk, 1995). 

One interesting result is the move to develop new forms of 
assessment. These new forms focus on learning processes as op- 
posed to only final products; on tasks requiring construction of 
meaning on complex tasks rather than recall of discrete bits of 
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information; on tasks which take place over time rather than on a 
one-time basis; and on activities connected to higher order think- 
ing as opposed to rote learning only. Especially prominent in the 
discussion about the shortcomings of traditional assessment prac- 
tices is the call for more authentic, performance-based assessment 
(Hiebert, Afflerback, & Valencia, 1994). This has led to increasing 
use of alternative assessments such as holistic evaluation of work 
products, increased use of actual classroom work products and 
tasks, use of scoring rubrics forjudging these academic products, 
and portfolios. 

These developments are especially critical for special educa- 
tors in light of the traditional and central role that assessment has 
played in special education practice. The move toward perfor- 
mance-based measures has been strongly advocated not only for 
mainstream students (Anthony, Johnson, Mickelson, & Preece, 
1991; Calfee & Perfumo, 1993) but also, and particularly, for lan- 
guage-minority students (Garcia & Pearson, 1994). Because these 
types of measures are significantly different from many of those 
traditionally relied on in special education practice, some of their 
characteristics and some of the issues related to their use are de- 
scribed next. 

In general, performance-based assessment refers to assessment 
relying on real-world tasks and often involving evaluation of per- 
formance through rubrics or benchmarks that identify characteris- 
tics of exemplary performance, acceptable performance, or unac- 
ceptable performance. In literacy, for example, a traditional test 
might require students to answer multiple-choice questions, fill in 
blanks, or provide short answers to comprehension questions on a 
text segment. In contrast, literacy performance-assessment tasks 
might include observation of a student as he or she progresses 
through the various phases of the writing process to the comple- 
tion and publication of a final piece. Within the context of this 
activity, competence in drafting, revising, story mapping, and oth- 
er relevant aspects of performance might be focused on in addi- 
tion to the quality of the final product. 

Harrington-Lueker (1991) has described performance assess- 
ment as “the umbrella term for a variety of measures - including 
essays, portfolios, projects, and videotapes - that test the so-called 
higher order thinking skills many believe are beyond the reach of 
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multiple- choice items” (p. 20). According to Kennedy (1992) and 
Lin, Baker, and Dunbar (1991), common features of these types of 
assessments include complex learning; higher order thinking; au- 
thenticity (inherent value to the students); stimulation of a wide 
variety of active responses of students; tasks requiring multiple steps; 
and significant commitments of student time and effort. 

Rather than being asked to merely regurgitate knowledge on 
a test, students are required to use higher mental processes (e.g., 
thinking, cognition, perception, creativity) that relate to the “real 
world” in ways that have not traditionally been tapped. The pri- 
mary benefit of performance assessment is that students do com- 
plex, real-world tasks that are engaging (have an authentic pur- 
pose) and seamless with instruction (Linn et al., 1991). 

Under the umbrella of performance assessment is a growing 
practice which has come to be known as portfolio assessment. 
Valencia (in press) defines portfolios as “a purposeful collection of 
student work and records of progress and achievement collected 
over time” (p. 3). As some have noted, portfolios are common in 
fields outside of education, for example, for artists, photographers, 
and models. In these contexts, portfolios serve as tangible evidence 
of accomplishments and document skill growth over time. By def- 
inition, they are not rigidly structured in terms of content or for- 
mat and, thus, can reflect a variety of activities and products. In 
addition, teachers and others can use portfolios as the basis for 
collecting and examining effort, improvement, developmental 
processes, and achievement as well as for meeting the account- 
ability demands usually achieved by more formal testing proce- 
dures. 

There are several types of portfolios: 

1 . Student portfolios inform the student and document 
student self- reflection. 

2. Working portfolios are designed for the teacher’s daily use 
and as a primary tool for developing and modifying 
instruction on a short-term basis. 

3. Showcase portfolios inform the parents and surrounding 
educational community. 

4. Cumulative portfolios are designed for accountability and 
evaluative purposes. 
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A critical difference among these types of portfolios is the degree 
to which they represent high-stakes or low-stakes testing (Madaus, 
1987). Briefly, high-stakes testing is assessment that pupils, teach- 
ers, or administrators perceive as likely to have life or career con- 
sequences such as grade promotion, graduation, or merit pay for 
teachers. In contrast, low-stakes assessment is normally devoid of 
such perceived consequences, as when a state merely provides test 
data to districts so they can diagnose or fix their own problems as 
they see fit or when data are used to monitor and inform day-to- 
day instructional activities. In this latter instance, testing may be 
considered high or low stakes depending upon the local context. 



Researchers who have investigated teachers’ use of performance 
assessment in the classroom (Stiggins & Bridgeford, 1985; Stiggins 
& Conklin, 1992) indicate that, although a large number of teach- 
ers do use it, over two-thirds are not comfortable about the quality 
of the assessments they carry out (Stiggins & Bridgeford, 1985). 
Moreover, many teachers recognize that, in spite of the fact that 
more authentic measures are being used, their lack of formal train- 
ing in classroom assessment (traditional paper-and-pencil as well 
performance assessments) may lead them to assess poorly (Gul- 
lickson, 1986; Schafer & Lissitz, 1987). These and other studies 
provide a basis for improving the use of portfolios in everyday 
practice. In addition, Stiggins & Bridgeford (1985) found that many 
factors which impact validity and reliability are not attended to in 
everyday classroom situations. Other investigators (Garcia, Ras- 
mussen, Stobbe, & Garcia, 1990; Paratore, Shoemaker, Mauro, & 
Matrinko, 1996; Rueda & Garcia, in press) have examined portfo- 
lio use in culturally and linguistically diverse settings. 

Taken together, the findings from these studies provide a basis 
for improving the use of portfolios. The findings include 

• Inform pupils before assessment takes place of what 
constitutes a good performance. 

• Plan scoring or rating procedures prior to assessment. 

• Think carefully prior to assessment about which level of 
pupil performance would be considered' adequate. 



Effective Use of Portfolios 
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• Where possible, plan assessment around multiple rather 
than single observations. 

• Keep records so that the evaluation of individual 
performance is not based on memory alone. 

• Avoid portfolios as a tool for “going through the 
motions,” but rather use them to shape instructional 
decisions especially for the lowest performing students. 

• Use portfolios to help shift responsibility from the 
teacher to the students. 

• Realize that there may sometimes be a conflict between 
the data being collected from portfolio assessments and 
the traditional data valued by administrators. 

• Although there may be an initial struggle to find ways to 
collect and manage data in view of scarce time and 
resources, most teachers successfully integrate portfolios 
into their classrooms. 

• Portfolios should be seen as an important instructional 
tool. There is some evidence that portfolio data can lead 
to more numerous, more specific, and more detailed 
recommendations and judgments about students than 
traditional tests. 

• Portfolios are especially useful in identifying strengths of 
students rather than only deficits. 

• Portfolios are not neutral tools. How one uses portfolio 
data is filtered by basic beliefs about general issues such 
as learning or specific issues such as bilingualism or 
literacy. These underlying beliefs, perspectives, and 
assumptions are important influences on the use of 
portfolio and other performance-based assessment 
practices. 

The following section will examine some suggestions for how 
performance-based and portfolio assessment can be integrated into 
practice, given what is known about continuing problems with dis- 
proportionate representation of OLD children in special educa- 
tion; about developments in the theories of learning, cultural di- 
versity, and second-language acquisition; and about the shortcom- 
ings of traditional assessment. 
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Using Portfolios in Diverse Settings 

As Support for Primary Language Instruction 

Much of the recent work with English learners suggests the impor- 
tance of the primary language as a foundation for English lan- 
guage and literacy, as well as for more complex academic tasks. 
One of the primary weaknesses of standardized tests, in this re- 
gard, is that they are often highly sensitive to language-related fac- 
tors and often mask the competence of students that might other- 
wise be apparent. On the other hand, portfolios can accommo- 
date language differences much more readily. Wherever possible, 
they should be used to document and support primary language 
instruction. When collected over time, portfolios can also be used 
to document the interplay between first and second language ac- 
quisition. 

As Documentation for Funds of Knowledge 

It is increasingly clear that all students bring significant knowledge 
and resources to school. In the past, where these did not exacdy 
match the knowledge of the classroom, they were often dismissed 
as unimportant or even treated as deficits to overcome. However, 
these have been shown to be extremely valuable resources in both 
curriculum development and instruction. Portfolios represent a 
valuable way of documenting the nature of these funds of knowl- 
edge and their use in classroom activities. The use of these funds 
of knowledge might be found in students’ writing, for example, or 
in personal responses to various types of text. 

As a Reflective Tool 

One neglected aspect of portfolio use is that it does not simply 
represent an alternative assessment tool. Rather, the fundamental 
beliefs and assumptions about teaching and learning that are im- 
plicit in the use of portfolios differ significandy from those that 
underlie traditional instruction (Poplin, 1988). There is some evi- 
dence that these beliefs are so deeply held that they are often dif- 
ficult to access and even more difficult to reflect on and change. 
Fortunately, portfolios offer a useful tool for reflecting on one’s 
practice, especially the working portfolio described earlier. Port- 
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folios can be used to document the nature of activities that stu- 
dents are being asked to engage in, to examine the assump- 
tions and beliefs that underlie various activities, and to com- 
pare students’ performances under different learning condi- 
tions. Moreover, they can serve a similar function for students 
in reflecting not only on their own learning but on themselves 
as learners. 

As Support for High Level, Complex Problem-Solving 

Traditional tests have often been criticized for trivializing learning. 
This is because some traditional testing formats take knowledge 
out of the context of learning and examine it independently of 
how and where it was acquired. One unfortunate consequence is 
that sometimes this results in assessments which emphasize rote 
knowledge or small bits of unconnected knowledge. However, one 
feature of performance assessments and portfolios is that they can 
be built around normally occurring classroom tasks and can be 
used to document learning processes as children engage in whole, 
meaningful, problem-solving activities and projects. When used 
to document the cognitive, linguistic, and learning processes which 
occur in these learning contexts, portfolios support the complex, 
meaningful learning which is increasingly valued as an outcome 
of schooling. 

To Show You Are Making a Difference 

As noted earlier, assessment has been central to the field of special 
education. In the case of CLD students, most often it has been 
discussed in the context of categorization or placement especially 
because of issues related to disproportionate representation. In past 
efforts to address both this problem and the accompanying mis- 
diagnosis, it was often assumed that once a student was in the “cor- 
rect” placement or had the “correct” label or even was decertified, 
he or she would progress satisfactorily. However, it is increasingly 
recognized that more important than monitoring the label or place- 
ment is the actual academic gains realized by the child. In view of 
this concern with monitoring outcomes and striving for not just 
equal opportunity but equal outcomes, the role of assessment has 
begun to shift to its use as a tool to document academic outcomes. 
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Because performance measures are often grounded in actual class- 
room work, they are more accessible to teachers, parents, and stu- 
dents. Cumulative portfolios are especially valuable because, un- 
like standardized measures, they provide snapshots of progress 
over time. 

To Inform Parents and the Larger Community 

Perhaps because of its early ties to the medical profession, spe- 
cial education has not historically placed great emphasis on 
the role of family and the larger community. Fortunately, the 
important role they play is now recognized as critical in all 
phases of the educational process, especially for students who 
are less acculturated or who are in the process of mastering 
English. Here again, portfolios can serve a valuable function 
in this enhanced view of teaching and learning. Showcase port- 
folios provide a useful tool for documenting academic achieve- 
ment for external audiences not only for an individual child 
but for an entire class or school. 



The gradual but growing incorporation of these new assessment 
methods into many classrooms, both in regular and special educa- 
tion, raises many interesting issues and questions. As noted earli- 
er, there has been continuing concern about the misuse of tests 
and test data with CLD students (Figueroa, 1989; Gifford, 1989; 
Miller-Jones, 1989; Rothman, 1992), especially with regard to mis- 
diagnosis and placement in special and remedial tracks (Figueroa, 
1990; Valdes & Figueroa, 1994; Valencia, 1991). 

Because they do not have many of the limitations of some 
standardized measures, portfolios and other authentic measures 
have often been seen as a way of addressing this problem. It 
has usually been assumed that by their very nature — especial- 
ly the fact that they are grounded in actual classroom-based 
tasks - portfolios and other authentic measures reduce the bias 
which has often been the target of criticism with more tradi- 
tional measures. There are several issues which need to be con- 
sidered in this regard. 



Cautions Regarding Portfolios 
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Does the Use of Portfolios Eliminate Bias? 

There remain questions as to whether the assumption of the bias- 
free nature of portfolios and their use is warranted (Nettles & Net- 
ties, 1995). For example, if portfolios are showcase or cumulative 
portfolios, they are normally judged according to some preestab- 
lished benchmarks or standards by raters. The same bias which 
may affect other facets of the special education system might be 
expected to have an impact here as well. Raters might be unfamil- 
iar with nonstandard English, for example, and emphasize that 
aspect of a child’s written work to the exclusion of the more criti- 
cal reasoning, thought processes, and communicative intent. Like- 
wise, if a teacher does not view a child’s primary language as valu- 
able or as an instructional resource, the adoption of portfolio as- 
sessment will do nothing to change those beliefs. 

Conflicts Between Beliefs and Practice 

Another potential problem with portfolios and authentic assess- 
ment is that they are based on a particular view of teaching and 
learning which may not be evident in all classrooms. If a teacher’s 
views and beliefs regarding teaching and learning sire significantly 
different that those which underlie these new assessment practic- 
es, how will he or she reconcile the two? How does portfolio as- 
sessment get integrated into classrooms dominated by traditional 
transmission-oriented instructional practices? Unless a clear match 
exists between what is guiding instruction and what is guiding as- 
sessment, the portfolio may become nothing more than a reposi- 
tory for examples of the same traditional practices which in the 
past have led to underestimating the competence of some students. 

Managing Time and Resources 

Another issue has to do with management. Clearly, these types of 
assessments require more focused observation of individual stu- 
dents over time as well as possible changes in normal routines. 
How do teachers incorporate these new practices into their estab- 
lished routines? Although many teachers manage to do this suc- 
cessfully, it does involve some rethinking of the teacher’s time and 
perhaps reorganizing of classroom activities and even physical set- 
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ting. Many teachers address this problem by emphasizing cooper- 
ative work groups and centers where students can work indepen- 
dently, by teaching students to help collect and assess their own 
learning and work products, and other means. If this factor is not 
considered, it is possible and even likely that portfolios will be 
seen as too burdensome for teachers and district administrators to 
implement especially when compared to traditional assessment. 

Conflicting Purposes for Assessment 

In spite of the seeming benefits of performance-based assessment, 
some larger policy issues with particular implications for the field 
of special education need to be considered. For example, how do 
(or should) classroom portfolios correspond with the traditional 
functions of standardized tests such as sorting and comparing stu- 
dents - functions that continue to be central for defining eligibility 
for special education services? How can assessment outcomes be 
compared (e.g., across classrooms) when they may be collected 
across very different classroom contexts? If classrooms and activi- 
ties are authentic, almost by definition there will be wide variance 
across classrooms. How do these measures meet the demand for 
large-scale accountability which is currently being asked of the 
educational system? Should portfolios be compared to standards 
or benchmarks developed at the individual, classroom, school, dis- 
trict, state, or national levels? Do the data produced by these new 
measures lead to different decisions about students than tradition- 
al measures? That is, does portfolio assessment result in a more 
fair and accurate picture of language- and ethnic-minority students 
than other types of assessment? 

The answers to these questions cannot be resolved unequivo- 
cally. However, it is clear that there are problems with the tools 
and practices which have dominated the field for most of its histo- 
ry, and it is imperative that promising alternatives be explored. 



As indicated earlier, current understandings of literacy, language 
development, and learning are significantly different from those 
of the recent past. This changing context has led to a search for 
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new ways to assess growth in these areas. The shift to new ways of 
assessing learning is farther driven by continuing concerns for 
equity and the view that traditional, especially standardized, ap- 
proaches to assessment result in biased data. Portfolio assessment 
is commonly mentioned as an alternative that can address these 
concerns and consequently is being adopted by more and more 
school districts. Many educators regard it as an especially attrac- 
tive alternative in the assessment of language- and ethnic-minority 
students. 

However, although portfolio assessment is quickly being adopt- 
ed in both special and regular education settings for these reasons, 
the previous discussion suggests that several important issues still 
require consideration. For example, the transition from traditional 
to more authentic types of assessment needs to be seen as more 
than a simple replacement of one technique with another. Consid- 
eration must be given to practitioners’ beliefs and assumptions and 
the overall social context in the individual classroom where as- 
sessment takes place. The “paradigm wars” which permeate many 
of the current journals suggest the importance of attending to these 
beliefs and assumptions, especially in areas such as professional 
development. It also means that time and resources to reflect on 
these issues must be an important part of the design of ongoing 
professional development as well as everyday practice (Camboume 
& Turbill, 1994; Ruiz, Rueda, Figueroa, & Boothroyd, 1995). Sad- 
ly, this is not a common feature in the lives of most teachers, espe- 
cially in these times of shrinking resources and expanding chal- 
lenges to public education. 

As some of the research described earlier suggests, portfolios 
may in fact lead to different evaluations of students than those 
based on more traditional data. This is especially encouraging for 
those concerned with past inequities for linguistically and cultural- 
ly diverse students in special education. Although authentic and 
performance-based assessment and portfolios represent potential- 
ly powerful alternative tools in assessing learning, especially with 
English learners, their usefulness depends on how and why they 
are used by individual teachers. If they are superimposed on cur- 
ricula in which students have little opportunity to engage in col- 
laboration, complex problem-solving, and authentic tasks, the 
power of the approach will be lost. 
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In sum, these alternative procedures will not automatically lead 
to better quality data and more favorable circumstances for stu- 
dents: Existing beliefs and perspectives need to be considered as 
well as their influence on the structure of day-to-day classroom 
activities. There is a great need to examine how effective teachers 
are using portfolios, which theoretical and applied issues are being 
raised by these uses, and how the answers to these questions can 
ensure better outcomes for students which is, after all, the ultimate 
indicator of success. 
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3 When Behavior Differences 
Are Not Disorders 

Sharon R. Ishii-Jordan 
University of Nebraska-Lincoln 

With entire educational systems currendy being restructured to 
match how and why schools deliver formal education, it becomes 
quite evident that special education must also receive its turn un- 
der the magnifying lens. Revised conceptualizations in special ed- 
ucation have grown out of numerous debates relative to general 
education restructuring, special education program or product out- 
comes, special education costs, and political effects on educational 
policies. Unfortunately, those conceptualizations generally view 
students with learning, behavioral, or sensory disabilities as an 
aggregate. Consideration is not given to such complicating factors 
as the impact of cultural and linguistic diversity on both students 
and educational restructuring designs. 

As new ideas of service delivery for students with disabilities 
are bandied about, and even implemented, the category of serious 
emotional disorder is not one likely to be considered in the same 
breath as other disability categories in debates over special educa- 
tion change. Regular educators do not relish working with this 
population of students in their classrooms (Johnson, 1987), and 
advocates for this population are among the smallest in represen- 
tative numbers. This chapter will provide some thoughts on the 
critical issues that impact children with cultural and linguistic dif- 
ferences (CLD) who exhibit behaviors that are viewed as disor- 
dered. Specifically, the chapter will focus on concerns with defin- 
ing behavioral disorders, assessing emotional/behavioral disorders 
(EBD), intervening with the student, and training the profession- 
j 5 i nv °l ve d with the student. 
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Behavior as a Culturally Based Phenomenon 



To understand how students are identified for EBD services, it is 
important to first understand how behavior is viewed differently 
across cultures. Behavior is culture related. Humans learn to be- 
have through their cultural references and expectations. Because 
of that, all the behaviors exhibited by an individual reflect the ex- 
periences encountered in his or her life. Furthermore, the aggregate 
of one’s experiences defines one’s culture. The more experiences 
an individual has, the more his or her own culture changes from 
that of the initial natal environment. It follows, then, that one in- 
terprets the behaviors of others based on one’s own cultural mean- 
ings. The diversity of experiences within and among cultural groups 
almost defies any broad generalizations; however, certain themes 
or characteristics have been fairly consistent among certain racial 
or ethnic groups. There is a greater likelihood that general charac- 
teristics will be exhibited by individuals if they are more closely 
bonded to their traditional cultural sources. 

General Behavioral Characteristics 

Literature across disciplines has identified certain types of behav- 
ior associated with certain cultural groups (Atkinson & Gim, 1989; 
Baca & Cervantes, 1989; Leung, 1988; Payne & Payne, 1989; Peter- 
son & Ishii-Jordan, 1994). One example of a behavioral character- 
istic is externalized locus of control, which has been found more 
commonly among non- Caucasian- American cultural groups. This 
behavior assumes that the control over what happens in one’s life 
is determined by forces out of one’s hands (e.g., nature, God, spir- 
its, the government). This type of thinking implies that individuals 
do not have the ability to change the way things are. They must 
accept that if their behaviors or circumstances do change, this will 
occur because of some intervention of external forces. 

Another behavioral characteristic, often seen among Asian 
Americans, is an internalized means of managing reactions to en- 
vironmental and intrapersonal stimuli. Those exhibiting this type 
of behavior do not express how they are feeling nor demonstrate 
negative emotions. The belief is that it is better to keep it all to 
oneself. This characteristic can be valued in one cultural setting as 
a demonstration of perseverance or attainment of higher spiritual 
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planes. Yet another culture will negatively view this behavior as 
docile or unhealthy. 

A third general behavioral characteristic, commonly noted 
among African Americans, is externalized or demonstrative be- 
haviors. On the other end of the spectrum from internalized be- 
haviors, individuals with this characteristic are more likely to ver- 
balize or demonstrate their emotions and thoughts. The belief is 
that active verbal and nonverbal communication is a very natural 
form of expression, even though others from a different cultural 
environment might feel this is an inappropriate behavior. 

Each of the examples of general behavioral characteristics just 
listed can be considered a valued trait or a disturbing one. Given 
that these characteristics are indeed evident across broad cultural 
groups, it can be assumed that the behavioral manifestations asso- 
ciated with these characteristics will also be evident in school set- 
tings where students representing those cultural groups exist. How- 
ever, there is a danger in applying such broad characteristics to all 
members of a particular racial or ethnic group. 

Intragroup Differences 

The ethnographic categories used to identify people in North 
America arbitrarily combine cultural groups of individuals based 
on visible aspects of race, ethnicity, or language. However, it is 
extremely important to recognize that individuals comprise these 
ethnic and racial categories. Individual differences abound within 
larger cultural groups. Such differences involve (but are not limit- 
ed to) socioeconomic status, acculturation levels, languages, reli- 
gions, child-rearing practices, decision-making practices, and phys- 
ical appearances. These intragroup differences influence the ways 
individuals behave and interpret behaviors. 

Socioeconomics. Educational opportunities can contribute to the so- 
cioeconomic differences that separate individuals within cultural 
categories. African Americans with professional occupations and 
more advanced formal education will have different life experi- 
ences than African Americans in depressed rural or urban circum- 
stances. Hispanic Americans in a migrant farming lifestyle will have 
different economic concerns than Hispanic Americans eyeing cor- 
porate career moves. 
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Acculturation. Levels of acquired acculturation will override the 
general behavioral characteristics attributed to individuals in dis- 
tinct cultural groups. The effects of generational status are promi- 
nent. That is, the further an individual is from immigration (their 
generational status) or psychosocial bonding with a natal culture, 
the more likely she or he will experience the effects of other cul- 
tural influences that modify this individual’s values, beliefs, and 
behaviors. Asian Americans who have been raised and acculturat- 
ed into the mainstream of American lifestyles will have very dif- 
ferent social needs and beliefs them Asian Americans newly immi- 
grated. Native Americans who were raised within traditional trib- 
al communities will view values and priorities differently them 
Native Americans raised without strong cultural identification 
bonds. 

Language. Although certain cultural similarities, such as a shared 
language, may imply a shared set of life experiences, differences 
do exist among ethnic groups speaking the same or relatively sim- 
ilar languages (Figueroa & Gallegos, 1978; Nuttall, Landurand, & 
Goldman, 1984). For example, German or Russian immigrants from 
Cold War European political situations will have more difficulty 
understanding U.S. society’s social and educational expectations 
than immigrants from the same areas whose families have .ei- 
ther experienced post- Cold-War Europe or have been in Amer- 
ica for a couple generations. 

Viewing Behavioral Differences 

When a great disparity exists between a cultural/familial interpre- 
tation of a child’s behavior and the school’s interpretation of that 
behavior, there is also likely to be a disagreement on how that 
behavior is viewed and handled. Some of the differing concerns 
include 

1. Certain behavioral manifestations may not be deemed 
pathologic or deviant among all cultural groups. 

2. The stigma of the EBD label can be a negative mark in 
the cultural beliefs prominent among subgroups. 

3. Interventions used with students whose behaviors or 
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emotional reactions are considered inappropriate to 
school personnel (i.e., those who make placement 
decisions) may not be consistent with the way the 
student’s cultural group may handle the behavior. 

In light of these concerns, an examination of some of the crit- 
ical issues facing professionals who work with students identified 
as EBD follows. 



Critical Issues 

So overarching is the impact of cultural issues that they affect the 
category definition, assessment process, placement decisions, ad- 
vocacy efforts, and training of professionals who work with these 
students. While special education programs overall are currently 
in the process of being redesigned, an important focus in examin- 
ing the category concerned with EBD should be the population of 
students identified as needing these services. The overrepresenta- 
tion of African American males and underrepresentation of Asian 
American students is obvious in this category. This concern of ra- 
cial/ethnic representation is one that permeates the major issues 
in the EBD field. 

Category Issues 

The current policy issue of prime importance appears to concern 
the definition and terminology of the special education category, 
serious emotional disturbance (SED). In the late 1980s, the National 
Special Education and Mental Health Coalition was jointly found- 
ed by The Council for Exceptional Children and the National 
Mental Health Association. The purpose of this coalition was to 
discuss and formulate “policy goals and action statements” (For- 
ness, 1988, p. 132) to address a variety of problems that exist for 
students with EBD. Although issues such as identification and as- 
sessment, delivery of appropriate services, and interagency coor- 
dination were generally agreed upon among the coalition mem- 
bers, consensus on the terminology and definition of this category 
of special education was more difficult to obtain. Of concern were 
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two phrases that tend to have a negative cultural impact: educa- 
tional performance and social maladjustment. 



Educational performance. Part of the reason for the coalition’s di- 
verse views was the difference in implied meaning of the present 
clause adversely affects educational performance. To see how this clause 
may contribute to the disparate treatment of CLD students who 
are evaluated for EBD, it is necessary to define the parameters of 
educational performance. Cline (1990) suggests that “ambiguity in 
language” (p. 160) is a policy problem that results in wide-ranging 
interpretation of eligibility. When so much liberty is given in inter- 
preting the types of behaviors that make a child eligible for servic- 
es, opportunities for discrimination can occur for select groups of 
students. 

Without a clear definition of what constitutes education in the 
term educational performance, inequitable treatment in accessing ser- 
vices will likely increase among students whose behaviors or con- 
ditions do not enable them to relate appropriately to peers and 
others in schools. In asking the question “What is education?” the 
answers may focus on classrooms, curricular content, or cognitive 
development. Cline (1990) offers “a more defensible definition of 
education when it comes to deciding the eligibility of SED/BD 
students. ‘Education is the ability to integrate into the school and 
community and be available for instruction’” (p. 165). 



Social maladjustment The eligibility for services of students with a 
social maladjustment problem raises additional concern in policy 
practices because there is no clear definition of the term. Further- 
more, the practice of excluding from eligibility all students upon 
whose backs this term is placed was not the original intent of the 
Congress who passed the Education for All Handicapped Chil- 
dren legislation (Public Law 94-142). “Certainly, a general authori- 
zation to exclude students who are troublesome to school officials 
and expensive to serve can neither be inferred nor found any- 
where in legislative history” (Cline, 1990, p. 170). America’s inner 
cities and burgeoning penal institutions can testify to the fact that a 
disproportionate number of African American males occupies these 
habitats. When the term, social maladjustment, is given to these 
individuals based on behavioral manifestations, it removes the 
opportunity for these persons to receive special education servic- 
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es. Furthermore, it gives the appearance of a very discriminating 
action toward one cultural group. 

Proposed terminology. A proposal for a new terminology for and def- 
inition of EBD was finally developed by the National Special Ed- 
ucation and Mental Health Coalition. Besides the terminology and 
definition, the proposal defined the concept of educational perfor- 
mance. The term emotional or behavioral disorder was suggested to 
replace the federal term seriously emotionally disturbed , and the def- 
inition described inappropriate behaviors as “responses in school 
so different from appropriate age, cultural, or ethnic norms that 
they adversely affect educational performance. Educational per- 
formance includes the development and demonstration of aca- 
demic, social, vocational, and personal skills” (Forness & Knitzer, 
1991). Although controversy continues over the coalition’s termi- 
nology and definition (McIntyre, 1993), the proposal is at least 
one suggestion for attempting to address the discriminating effect 
that the category of EBD has had on CLD students. 

Assessment Issues 

The eligibility criteria under P. L. 94- 142 for determining whether 
a student is emotionally/behaviorally disordered in special educa- 
tion (based on conditions of duration, intensity and frequency) are 
listed as follows: (a) an inability to learn which cannot be explained ' 
by intellectual, sensory, or health factors; (b) an inability to build 
or maintain satisfactory interpersonal relationships with peers and 
teachers; (c) inappropriate types of behavior or feelings under nor- 
mal circumstances; (d) a general pervasive mood of unhappiness 
or depression; or (e) a tendency to develop physical symptoms or 
fears associated with personal or school problems. It is a multidis- 
ciplinary team’s responsibility to decide which of these character- 
istics the child exhibits. 

Culturally influenced behaviors. The assessment process in special 
education enables a multidisciplinary team of professionals to eval- 
uate a student, analyze the results of the evaluation, and make 
decisions on eligibility for special services. Because behavioral and 
emotional expressions are so powerfully tied to cultural experi- 
ences, interpreting behaviors exhibited by students requires that 
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the students’ reactions to social situations. It is well known that the 
racial/ethnic backgrounds of students can lead teachers to perceive 
their behaviors differently (Carlson & Stephens, 1986; Emihovich, 
1983). 

Individual personalities and cultural environments influence 
the way people behave in certain circumstances. For example, 
unpredictable behaviors may be due to inconsistency of behav- 
iors in the home (Horton & Hunt, 1968) or the mismatch between 
one culture’s stimuli and another culture’s interpretation of and 
response to the stimuli. Not demonstrating a visible response when 
defensive, angry, embarrassed, confused, or frustrated may be the 
general tendency of a cultural group. The conclusion of the school 
decision makers may be that the child is withdrawn or has some 
emotional difficulties. 

In another example, physical display of power or strength 
may be a manifestation of an expected machismo attitude, the test- 
ing of physical ability, or the expected male dominant role (Foster, 
1986; Hanna, 1988). Students who exhibit such behaviors may be 
doing what is culturally expected of them in developing toward 
adulthood. However, the school professionals may determine that 
such behavior is disrespectful or inappropriate. 

In the last example, challenging the authority of school offi- 
cials may satisfy the need to gain power for those in cultural groups 
who feel oppressed or believe they live in a powerless environ- 
ment. Demonstrating this type of behavior may be the learned 
response to a feeling of helplessness that is perceived to be dis- 
criminatory. 

The examples of behaviors just listed may be (a) acceptable in 
certain cultures, (b) part of the normal process one experiences 
when acculturating to a new group, or (c) necessary for survival in 
the student’s cultural or physical environment. Recognizing the 
function or communicative intent of the behavior will be neces- 
sary to understand whether the behavior is disordered or not. 

Acculturational behaviors. The acculturation process to mainstream 
American society can lead to behaviors that may be interpreted as 
pathological because stresses increase as one moves from one cul- 
tural set of norms to another (Gim, Atkinson, & Whiteley, 1990; 
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Ishii-Jordan & Peterson, 1994; Nuttall et al., 1984). For example, 
when a child moves from a patriarchal society where family mem- 
bers each have clearly defined roles (and the child’s role is to be 
quiet and observing) to an environment where the child is expect- 
ed to assume another family member’s traditional role (e.g., inter- 
preter, decision maker, assertive participant), the child can become 
confused and filled with stress. The expectations in the home 
and in his or her natal culture seem to clash with the expecta- 
tions of the new environment. Negative types of behaviors may 
result as the child attempts to cope with the different expecta- 
tions. 

Care should be taken to ensure that the behaviors typically 
associated with acculturation and/or language acquisition are not 
mistakenly interpreted as long-term emotional or behavioral con- 
ditions. At the same time, school professionals should attempt to 
assist the child with understanding what is happening. Students 
with cultural and/or linguistic differences may (a) temporarily ex- 
hibit signs of behavior disorders because of recent traumatic expe- 
riences they have undergone as refugees or immigrants, (b) dis- 
play behaviors deemed appropriate in their own cultural groups 
but unacceptable in the majority culture’s expectations, (c) be in- 
appropriately evaluated with assessment instruments discrimina- 
tory toward them, or (d) not receive necessary services because 
their behaviors axe dismissed as solely a cultural difference rather 
than a genuine disorder (Morrow, 1994; Nuttall et al., 1984). 

Language disorders and behavior. Behavior and language are intimately 
woven together because the behaviors an individual exhibits com- 
municate her or his intentions, beliefs, or thoughts. In her litera- 
ture seaxch on assessing for language disorders among students 
with limited English proficiency (LEP), Langdon (1989) compiled 
a list of factors important to consider because they may simulate a 
language disorder: 

1. Length of residence in U. S. (limited language exposure 
may give the appearance of a language disorder). 

2. Attendance disruption of schooling (students have a 
decreased ability to acquire cognitive academic lan- 
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guage proficiency [CALP] if they are not in school 
often). 

3. Types of classrooms attended (differing methodologies 
used or differing language expectations can influence 
perceptions of a disorder). 

4. Uses of language (the relevance or typical nature of a 
language task made not be deemed necessary, e.g., why 
should I retell an incident to someone who has already 
witnessed it?). 

5. Peer comparisons (similar comparisons should be made, 
e.g., age groups, ethnic peers, family members). 

6. Health and developmental factors. 

Although her search revealed difficulty in formulating the def- 
inition of a language disorder in LEP students, it was clear that “if 
a language disorder is manifested in the primary language, it will 
also be reflected in the second language.” (Langdon, 1989, p. 160). 

Of course, language use in native English speakers also influ- 
ences social and behavioral actions. Studies have shown that defi- 
cits in language skills are evident in students who have behavioral 
or emotional problems (Giddan, 1991; Rosenthal & Simeonsson, 
1991; Ruhl, Hughes, & Camarata, 1992). Expressive and pragmat- 
ic language abilities help children maneuver with socially appro- 
priate behaviors and allow them to select more socially appropri- 
ate problem-solving options. Students who have deficits in prag- 
matic language often engage in behaviors that put them at odds 
with their peers and adults, leading them toward the types and 
frequencies of inappropriate behaviors that serve as eligibility cri- 
teria for EBD services. 

Collier (1987) found that older non-native-English-speaking 
children (ages 12 to 15) have the greatest difficulty with English 
acquisition for cognitive language purposes. It takes a longer peri- 
od of time for then! to acquire the complex language skills needed 
in the upper grades while they are mastering English. Pragmatic 
skills in language indicate a higher, more complex level of lan- 
guage proficiency. If children who are older in age when they ar- 
rive in this country require a greater amount of time reaching the 
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more complex language activities, it might follow that pragmatic 
language proficiency may be deficient in such children. All this 
research in language and social behavior may have implications 
for interpreting and intervening with students who demonstrate 
poor behavioral choices regardless of their linguistic or dialectical 
background. The greater impact, however, may be on those stu- 
dents who are acquiring English as a new language. 

Assessment practices. As long as assessment procedures include stan- 
dardized assessment instruments, CLD students will be differen- 
tially impacted in special education classification systems (Reilly, 
1991 ; Sugai, 1988). The eligibility criteria for EBD services is based 
on a subjective interpretation by evaluation teams, thereby creat- 
ing great disparity in how one views the students referred for this 
special education category (Kauffman, 1985). The multidisciplinary 
teams that evaluate and make eligibility decisions in EBD do not 
always include persons who are aware of culturally influenced 
behavioral differences and the varying biased reactions that stu- 
dent behaviors can elicit from educators and professionals unfa- 
miliar with cultural interpretations of students’ behaviors. 

The use of alternative authentic assessment practices in evalu- 
ating CLD students for special education services is important in 
eliminating extraneous, culturally based misperceptions. The dif- 
ference between alternative and traditional assessment procedures 
is based on the method of accessing or gathering the data. Data 
gathering for assessment can be viewed in two groups: (a) stan- 
dardized or traditional tests and (b) any other methods of acquir- 
ing information on the ability and growth of a student (Hughes, 
1993). Collecting information through observations of students, 
interviews with the student and family members, and valuable in- 
put provided by cultural experts should be a standard procedure 
in assessment of students. 

When a multidisciplinary team collects evaluative data on a 
CLD student’s behavior, the cultural interpretations of those data 
must be included. If cultural considerations for the behavior are 
not examined, the values or beliefs of the team members may lead 
to an interpretation of the assessment data that is contrary to how 
the cultural group of the student might analyze it. Culturally or 
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linguistically diverse students are subject to inappropriate actions 
in the special education process from referral to identification 
(Council for Children with Behavioral Disorders, 1989). It is im- 
portant that educators not fall into this discriminatory practice. 
Teachers and other professionals involved in prereferral and mul- 
tidisciplinary evaluation teams must establish guidelines for col- 
lecting and evaluating behavioral data on CLD students that takes 
into account cultural influences. 

Intervention Issues 

Interventions used with students should vary depending on the 
cause for the behavioral manifestation. When educators and ad- 
ministrators are not prepared with an array of interventions, the 
most likely response to inappropriate behaviors of students is pun- 
ishment. This is reflected in various school systems’ codes of disci- 
pline whereby punishment, isolation, suspension, or exclusion may 
be more common consequences for negative behaviors than child 
conferencing or understanding culturally influenced behaviors. 

Underlying motives for behavior . Without recognizing and understand- 
ing the underlying motive that compels the behavior, a selected 
intervention may prove fruitless in changing a behavior. Special 
educators are taught to graph a baseline of a student’s behaviors in 
order to determine the intensity, duration, or frequency of unde- 
sirable behaviors before proceeding with some type of behavioral 
intervention. The most common intervention model used in schools 
today is strongly behavioral in nature. While special education 
teachers maintain a number of interventions in their repertoire for 
handling behaviors they view as oppositional, reluctant, or inap- 
propriate, the standard bag of tricks may not be effective as behav- 
ioral interventions if the underlying motive for the behavior is not 
determined. Approaching the student, the family, or cultural ex- 
perts prior to selecting interventions may shed light on why cer- 
tain behaviors are exhibited. 

Types of interventions. The determination that a student with a par- 
ticular racial/ethnic background has behavioral problems may in- 
fluence the type of interventions teachers would likely use with 
these students (Ishii-Jordan, 1996). The interpretation of culturally 
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based behaviors can also influence the type of strategies used to 
promote student cooperation in school (McIntyre, 1993). The teach- 
ing methods and techniques used in the classroom and the expec- 
tations teachers have for behaviors can have both positive and 
negative effects on CLD students. Teachers must recognize that 
students’ learning styles, assumptions about formal education, com- 
fort level in overt social relationships, and other culturally influ- 
enced factors impact how a student responds to the teacher’s class- 
room style and behavioral expectations. The use of visual versus 
kinesthetic styles, competitive versus cooperative activities, private 
versus public demonstrations, and peer versus cross-age learning 
are all examples of ways to modify teaching techniques and be- 
havioral interventions. 

The inability to understand the effect that teachers’ culturally 
based beliefs and interpretations (however naive) have on students’ 
behavioral responses can only lead to continued misunderstand- 
ings and misinterpretations among teachers and students who do 
not share the same cultural backgrounds. Teachers must be open 
to examining different philosophical bases that may drive the se- 
lection of interventions to be used with students. They must be 
willing to expand their repertoire of interventions that will help 
students understand and modify behaviors considered inappro- 
priate or unacceptable in particular educational settings. 

Although the analysis of assessment data provides educators 
with the foundation for what and how to teach students, a search 
of the literature by Zigmond and Miller (1986) revealed that many 
teachers “plan and execute special education programs on the basis 
of subjective impressions” or “intuitive judgments” relative to stu- 
dents (p. 507). Interventions are selected based on gut feelings. 
For a culturally competent and experienced teacher who uses non- 
biased evaluations and approaches based on genuine student needs, 
this personal judgment may prove highly beneficial for individu- 
alizing education. However, the danger also exists for teachers 
without cultural understanding (gained from personal experience 
and/or acquired knowledge) and without a teaching philosophy 
that emphasizes equity for all students to discriminate in both as- 
sessment data gathering and intervention choices with CLD stu- 
dents. 
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Training and Development Issues 

Changes in policy, assessment practices, and interventions can only 
occur when the professionals who work with CLD students hav- 
ing emotional or behavioral problems recognize the paradigms 
and practices they use with these students. As new information is 
gleaned through research and experience with a changing popu- 
lation of students in today’s schools, continual updating of educa- 
tion professionals’ own cognitive and experiential learning must 
occur. 

Cultural competence. The initial training and subsequent profession- 
al development of teachers and other educational personnel must 
be examined to include culturally competent knowledge and prac- 
tice. Institutions of higher education must provide alternative and 
culturally sensitive training programs for psychologists and other 
professionals who evaluate students for EBD program placement. 
Part of the culturally sensitive education must include recognition 
of the communication differences that exist and the adjustments 
needed when assessing CLD students (Sue & Sue, 1990). The as- 
sessment issues covered earlier in this chapter for this population 
of students must be addressed in training or development pro- 
grams. 

Although it may be difficult for individuals outside a particu- 
lar cultural population to fully understand and serve the needs of 
students from that cultural group, it is not impossible to assist edu- 
cational personnel in developing an understanding of differences 
and similarities among cultural groups and becoming competent 
in the notion that culturally based behaviors may vary among cul- 
turally different populations. It is also important that cultural com- 
petence training include the fact that many differences exist among 
individuals within cultural groups. Professional development, 
whether through preservice (college) or inservice means, can 
educate teachers and other professionals who work with CLD 
students. 



Aspects of teacher development Low tolerance for students with be- 
havioral or emotional problems and lack of training in the use of 
appropriate interventions for problem students may very well pro- 
duce the negative effects that EBD students have on teachers. The 
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ability of teachers to provide an appropriate and effective educa^ 
tional experience for their students (with or without special needs) 
may be based on four aspects of teacher development: 

1. The preparation teachers receive in understanding 
students relative to teaching and learning dimensions. 

2. Teachers’ knowledge of their subject matter. 

3. The perceived sense of teaching efficacy teachers 
possess. 

4. The perceived ability teachers have to generalize their 
skills to a real classroom setting. (Moeller & Ishii-Jordan, 
1996) 

These aspects of teacher development are useful for edu- 
cators working with CLD students who have behavioral diffi- 
culties in the school setting. Gaining knowledge in cultural com- 
petence, in cross-cultural behavioral manifestations, in behav- 
ioral and instructional strategies, and in language/dialectical 
development would give teachers the necessary competence 
in the first area of teacher development just listed. Providing 
undergraduate and graduate students with the opportunity to 
study under persons with diverse cultural backgrounds and 
work with children in the school settings who have diverse 
behavioral and learning needs would give them the founda- 
tion for recognizing the many interpretations of behavior that 
exist and for acquiring a large repertoire of interventions to 
consider when working with CLD students. 
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Future Directions 

Given the emerging literature base and current practices surround- 
ing the restructuring of schools and of service delivery models in 
special education as well as the newly emerging demographic face 
of the student body, it is important to focus on philosophical mod- 
els that produce positive school change. A more consistent defini- 
tion of students who have behavioral concerns must be adopted 
across state and province boundaries so that interpretations of stu- 
dent behaviors are not prone to discriminatory biases. More re- 
search in authentic assessment-intervention processes should be 
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conducted with CLD students who have behavioral or emotional 
problems. Finally, a greater recruitment effort of both culturally 
diverse professionals and individuals with culturally competent 
training must occur if solutions are to be found for the problems in 
the EBD field that adversely affect CLD students. 

Modifying Assessment and Intervention Practices 

The issues addressed in this chapter that may most directly impact 
classroom teachers and other professionals in their work with CLD 
students with behavioral problems involve assessment and inter- 
vention practices. The whole challenge of assessment practices and 
procedures in identifying and planning strategies for CLD students 
with behavioral or emotional concerns must be comprehensively 
addressed and remedied in special education programs across the 
country. The traditional use of standardized assessments for CLD 
students has consistently demonstrated flaws in identification and 
placement for EBD programs. Roberts and DeBlassie (1983) em- 
phasize that “different cultures have different cognitive competen- 
cies and different rates of advancing through cognitive levels” as 
well as “differing skills needed to cope with a particular culture” 
(p. 841). Traditional assessment practices must change. 

Although a variety of informal or other assessment practices 
(e.g., performance assessment, portfolios, observation) are preferred 
over traditional assessments, not all can be considered authentic 
(Hughes, 1993). Given that authentic alternative assessment prac- 
tices are becoming the preferred method of acquiring data on a 
student to determine both eligibility status for special education 
services and appropriate instructional behavioral methodologies 
in the classroom, the necessity to use alternative and authentic 
practices in assessing CLD students is even greater because of the 
discriminatory and incompatible cultural consequences asso- 
ciated with diverse learners and majority practices in educa- 
tional settings. 

A more dynamic process closely combining assessment and 
intervention would be more beneficial for students whose cultural 
backgrounds influence behaviors that may not be in an acceptable 
range of standards for the school environment. Perhaps schools 
might look beyond just a pure behavioral model of interventions 
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to models that might consider more fully the diversity of cultural 
behaviors and philosophical notions supporting those behaviors. 

Alternative Models 

Functional behavioral analysis. Sugai (1988) proposed a model based 
in social learning theory that involves using a functional analysis 
to determine the functional relationships of the targeted behaviors 
to the antecedents and consequences of those behaviors. Inter- 
ventions determined appropriate for students would be based on 
an “analysis of the communicative function of behavior” (Sugai, 
1988, p. 73). Because one type of behavior may communicate very 
different intents among diverse cultures, the critical-effect concept 
that ties together the behavioral assessment and the intervention 
for a student may be much more nonbiased. 

Circle of courage. Another example of an assessment and interven- 
tion process that may be associated more closely with a develop- 
mental or social learning school of thought is that proposed by 
Brendtro, Brokenleg, and Van Bockern (1990). It arises from Na- 
tive American cultural traditions of examining how a child’s mis- 
behavior may be linked to a “broken” part of the child’s circle of 
courage. In their model, a child’s circle may be broken in any one 
of four areas: belonging, mastery, independence, or generosity. 
Assisting a student to heal or complete the circle through interven- 
tions involving communication, modeling, or providing success- 
ful opportunities for the child would be the adult’s role in helping 
the child to change his or her behaviors and mend the circle. 

Difference versus disorder. Disproportionate representation of CLD 
students in many areas of special education has been a continuing 
phenomenon for three decades. Artiles and Trent (1994) explicidy 
summarize that “the distinction between to have something that 
makes you different (e.g., a disabling condition) or to different 
(e.g., to be culturally different) brings into the equation moral and 
ethical issues germane to the reform of identification, assessment, 
and intervention practices.” (p. 426). Professionals must have the 
ability to recognize when behavior differences are not behavior 
disorders so that the overidentification of culturally diverse stu- 
dents with EBD will be eliminated. 
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Across the nation, educators face the challenge of teaching stu- 
dents whose first language is other than English. These are not 
teachers of English as a Second Language (ESL) but content area 
teachers in regular classrooms (Reyes & Bos, in press). Very often 
these students may demonstrate limited language skills in their 
primary language (Carrasquillo, 1990) that may slow down sec- 
ond language learning as well as affect their communication com- 
petency, that is, the ability to communicate effectively. These fac- 
tors may preclude academic success (Reyes, 1994), lead to special 
education referrals and eventually placement, and contribute to 
the disproportionate representation of linguistically and culturally 
diverse (CLD) students in special education programs. 

Disproportionate representation of limited-English-proficient 
(I ,RP) students has been documented since the early 1980s (Ma- 
heady, Towne, Algozzine, Mercer, & Ysseldyke, 1983; Ortiz & 
Yates, 1983; Wright & Santa Cruz, 1983) and will continue to be 
an issue with the growing numbers of students in today’s class- 
rooms who are classified as ESL learners (National Center for Ed- 
ucation Statistics, 1994). Educators can begin to address the dis- 
proportionate representation of LEP students by appropriately as- 
sessing and determining the true language proficiencies of bilin- 
gual children. 
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To make appropriate instructional decisions, practitioners need 
viable indicators of students’ level of language skills. This chapter 
presents information that education professionals can use to iden- 
tify students’ existing language skills and determine their language 
needs. 



Beyond Traditional 
Language- Proficiency Measures 

Unfortunately, many language-proficiency tests currently in use 
do not give teachers the information needed to develop appropri- 
ate lessons or to identify teaching strategies that could help ESL 
students improve their English skills. The tests, which attempt to 
simulate natural language situations, measure isolated skills and 
provide composite scores that yield little insight into a student’s 
true level of language abilities. For teachers to help their ESL stu- 
dents, they must be able to enhance the information gleaned from 
such tests with other sources of information. One such source is 
classroom observations. 

A practical alternative to traditional language-proficiency tests 
is determining students’ proficiency in natural contexts. This way 
the teacher obtains a more accurate picture of the student’s actual 
functioning level (Fradd, 1996; Wells, 1986; Wong-Fillmore, 1983). 
The classroom is one such context. Periodic classroom observa- 
tions can yield valuable data on students’ language skills, areas of 
need, and progress (Zamora-Duran, 1991). Teachers can then cre- 
ate learning environments that give students opportunities to prac- 
tice the skills they need to be proficient in English. An excellent 
method to use for observing students’ language abilities is to ob- 
serve their levels of communicative competency. 



Communicative Competence 

Communicative competence describes language proficiency as real or 
authentic conversational factors, including the ability to compre- 
hend language. Assessing language from a communicative com- 
petence perspective provides the opportunity to assess language 
in natural settings. A communicative competence approach looks 
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at the students’ knowledge in using appropriate language in spe- 
cific or different contexts, including the knowledge of when to speak 
and be silent, when to use formal or informal register, and how to 
adjust language to accommodate the needs of different listeners 
(Canale, 1981). To assess students’ communicative competence, 
education professionals look at four areas or categories of language 
skills: (a) grammatical competence, (b) sociolinguistic competence, 
(c) discourse competence, and (d) strategic competence (Canale, 
1981; Canale & Swain, 1980; Kayser, 1993). Figure 4.1 provides a 
checklist of these four categories and the corresponding language 
skills. 

Grammatical Competence 

A student demonstrates grammatical competence when he or she 
achieves mastery of lexical items, rules of word and sentence for- 
mation, literal meaning, pronunciation, and spelling. When a stu- 
dent is acquiring a second language, grammatical skills are the 
most difficult, and sometimes the last, to be mastered. 

The following illustrates the type of data provided by a typical 
language assessment instrument and information that can be cap- 
tured from observing students’ language use in the classroom: 

Information from a language assessment test. Jose, age 12 , scored 
“limited,” on the English section and “proficient” on the Spanish 
portion of the proficiency test. 

Information from a communication competence checklist: The 

grammatical portion of Figure 4.1 would reflect the skills that the 
student demonstrated, and the teacher would add to this 
information with observation notes (see, for example, Figure 
4.2). 

Sociolinguistic Competence 

Students demonstrate sociolinguistic competence when they use 
language appropriately in different social contexts, with emphasis 
on meanings and forms. For example, students who use terms of 
endearment or express themselves courteously by using titles of 
respect and terms of etiquette can be described as “sociolinguisti- 
cally” competent. Also, students who use an informal dialect with 
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friends and a more formal dialect with adults demonstrate their 
sociolinguistic competence. Students who have not yet mas- 
tered sociolinguistic competency may at times appear to be 
disrespectful. 

A sample sociolinguistic column (see Figure 4.3) indicates Ed- 
uardo’s use of the title of respect along with his use of the informal 
register when speaking to his peers. The teacher’s observation notes 
again enhance the information on the chart. 

Discourse Competence 

The essence of communication is encapsuled within discourse com- 
petence. When a student achieves discourse competence, language 
is used in an organized and effective manner. The student uses 
pronouns and transition words appropriately and uses repetition 
to make a point. Discourse competence also includes discussing a 
topic with consistency and presenting ideas relevant to the ongo- 
ing discussion. 

Students can contribute to conversations with information that 
is important and germane to the discussion at hand while their 
syntax or pronunciation may not demonstrate grammatical com- 
petence. It must be remembered that communication is not mere- 
ly form and structure: To communicate, individuals must under- 
stand each others’ intent. In Figure 4.4, which provides a sarrfple 
of the student’s skill level within the discourse competence catego- 
ry, the teacher observed that Sonia understood the language task 
but was unable to communicate her intent. The lack of check marks 
in the column is an indication of the student’s needs in this area. 
Again, the teacher’s observation notes help to identify which skills 
to focus on when developing an instructional program. 

Strategic Competence 

A student demonstrates strategic competence when verbal and non- 
verbal strategies (such as paraphrasing and gesturing) are used to 
enhance the effectiveness of the communication and to com- 
pensate for breakdowns in communication due to performance 
limitations. 

An example of strategic competence is code switching, or al- 
ternating between two languages. Code switching has been de- 
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Figure 4.1 

Checklist for Skills Illustrating Communicative Competency 



✓ 


Grammatical 


✓ 


Sociolinguistic 


✓ 


Discourse 


✓ 


Strategic 




Uses noun/verb 
agreement 




Demonstrates various 
styles of social 
register in speech, for 
example, when 
interacting with peers 
or adults 




Retells an event 
with attention to 
sequence 




Joins groups and acts 
as if understands 
language and 
activities 




Uses pronouns 
correctly 




Uses diminutives 




Explains activity in 
present or near 
future 




Demonstrates 
expressive ability 




Uses proper 
syntax 




Uses terms of 
endearment 




Shares experiences 
spontaneously 




Counts on friends for 
help 




Uses verb 
tenses 

appropriately 




Uses courtesy, 
etiquette terms, and 
titles of respect 




Tells stories with 
personal emphases 




Switches language to 
resolve ambiguities 




Uses dialectical 
variations 




Uses appropriate 
variations in 
intonation 




Switches language 
for elaboration 




Observes and imitates 
language patterns 




Uses complex 

sentence 

structure 








Switches language 
to clarify 
statements 




Asks for information 












Switches language 
to experiment with 
new language 




Reads to gain 
information 
















Uses a dictionary 
















Asks for repetition 
















Takes risks and 
guesses at language 
meaning 
















Attempts difficult 
words and 
constructions 
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Figure 4.2 

Sample Grammatical Section 
of the Skills Checklist 



✓ 


Grammatical 




Uses noun/verb agreement 




Uses pronouns correctly 


✓ 


Uses proper syntax 


✓ 


Uses verb tenses appropriately 




Uses dialectical variations 


✓ 


Uses complex sentence structure 



Teacher Observation Note*. Jose’s response to one of 
my questions during social studies: “It said that 
the state was named Franklin and that lasted for 
four years.” His use of English indicates that he 
can respond in complete sentences, that he is un- 
derstanding word order in English. He appears 
to be developing a functional use of English. 



scribed as a skill and a resource for negotiating participation and 
mediating comprehension. Code switching is not detrimental to 
learning. Rather, it encourages students to respond in either lan- 
guage and provides them with an expressive facility to demon- 
strate their actual level of comprehension (Reyes, Zamora-Duran, 
& Bos, 1989). 
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Figure 4.3 

Sample Sociolinguistic Section 
of the Skills Checklist 



✓ 


Sociolinguistic 


✓ 


Demonstrates various styles of social register in 
speech, for example, when interacting with peers 
or adults 




Uses diminutives 




Uses terms of endearment 


✓ 


Uses courtesy, etiquette terms, and titles of 
respect 




Uses appropriate variations in intonation 



Teacher Observation Notes: Eduardo, speaking to a small group 
of girls during their small group work: “She say we can 
look at the map. Let me see your map!” He then said to 
me: “Miss, right we not cheating if we look at the map?” 



Teachers who do not 
speak the studenVs 
first language need 
to contextualize the 
information being 
presented. 



In the sample illustrated in Figure 4.5, the teacher encourages 
the student to communicate his idea with his peers. Teachers who 
do not speak the student’s first language need to contextualize the 
information being presented. This can be accomplished by show- 
ing pictures and providing the appropriate vocabulary, by using 
videos or CD-ROMs, or by having students work together in small 
groups. Then the teacher can observe whether the student is inte- 
grating the modeled language skills. 
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Figure 4.4 

Sample Discourse Section 
of the Skills Checklist 



✓ 


Discourse 




Retells an event with attention to sequence 




Explains activity in present or near future 




Shares experiences spontaneously 




Tells stories with personal emphases 




Switches language for elaboration 




Switches language to clarify statements 




Switches language to experiment with new language 



Teacher Observation Notes: Sonia’s weakest area appears to be 
discourse competence. She has difficulty speaking cohesively: 
her utterances are short and fragmented which make her ideas 
appear to be unrelated. Today we talked about jobs that 
provide services. When asked what her mom did, Sonia 
responded, “Beds.” However, after further probing I learned 
that her mom works for Housekeeping in a local hotel. So- 
nia does not stray from the topic being discussed but is still 
having difficulty making herself understood. 
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Figure 4.5 

Sample Strategic Section 
of the Skills Checklist 



✓ 


Strategic 


✓ 


Joins groups and acts as if understands language and 
activities 




Demonstrates expressive ability 


✓ 


Counts on friends for help 


✓ 


Switches language to resolve ambiguities 


✓ 


Observes and imitates language patterns 




Asks for information 




Reads to gain information 




Uses a dictionary 




Asks for repetition 




Takes risks and guesses at language meaning 




Attempts difficult words and constructions 



Teacher Observation Notes: Today, Jose was trying to elaborate a 
concept we were discussing. He appropriately code switched 
when he lacked a word in English and asked one of his peers 
to translate for me. I provided the word in English which he 
then repeated. However, I noticed that at times he seemed to 
lack the word in both languages. 

ER “ ™ 
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Classroom 
observations rely 
heavily on teachers 9 
input, which is 
directly influenced 
by their beliefs and 
perceptions. 
Therefore, teachers 
need to be aware of 
their beliefs about, 
perceptions of, and 
expectations for 
students being 
observed. In this 
way, they can 
ensure that their 
observations and 
comments remain 
objective and 
constructive. 



Clearly the information teachers obtained by viewing their 
students’ language and by applying the communicative compe- 
tence approach is more useful than a score of 2 (limited) in English 
and 5 (proficient) in Spanish. Remember, language acquisition is a 
process, and skills will be mastered over time when opportunities 
are provided to develop and practice those skills. With the tool in 
Figure 4.1, teachers can tell what progress the student is making in 
English development and plan instructional activities that build 
on those skills the student already possesses. 



Conclusion 

Although educators agree on the importance of determining the 
language proficiency of limited-English-speaking students, how to 
determine proficiency is still being debated. This chapter illustrates 
the feasibility of determining students’ language proficiency through 
classroom observations, supports the idea of assessing language in 
natural contexts, and presents the viability of the concept of com- 
municative competence to gauge students’ language development 
and progress. In addition, samples have been provided that illus- 
trate how communicative competence presents a more global and 
comprehensive understanding of students’ language than do tra- 
ditional language-proficiency measures. 

Classroom observations rely heavily on teachers’ input, which 
is directly influenced by their beliefs and perceptions. Therefore, 
teachers need to be aware of their beliefs about, perceptions of, 
and expectations for students being observed. In this way, they 
can ensure that their observations and comments remain objec- 
tive and constructive. 

When using categories of communicative competence, teach- 
ers have access to richer and more meaningful information to an- 
alyze their students’ language. Using the checklist, teachers can 
verify emerging language and identify which skills still need to be 
developed. They can plan meaningful activities to address their 
students’ language needs by building on the students’ language 
resources and by pooling the students’ language resources and 
abilities to address the language needs of the class. 
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5 Disproportionate Representation 
in Gifted Programs: Best Practices 
for Meeting This Challenge 

James M. Patton 

The College of William and Mary 

Identifying and nurturing the talent of learners in public schools 
has historically been a challenge to psychometricians, psycholo- 
gists, and educators. A larger challenge has been the task of assess- 
ing, identifying, and nurturing the talents and gifts of culturally 
and linguistically diverse (CLD) learners. Recent data indicate that 
CLD individuals are generally disproportionately represented in 
30°/o to 70°/o of gifted programs in American public schools (Rich- 
ert, 1987) and represent a large untapped reservoir of talent (Zap- 
pia, 1989). Zappia reported that in 1987 

♦ Caucasian Americans represented 71.2% of the public 
school population and 81.4% of the gifted program 
population. 

• African-Americans represented 16.2% of the public 
school population and 8.4% of the gifted program 
population. 

• Hispanics represented 9.1% of the public school popula- 
tion and 4.7% of the gifted program population. 

• Asians represented 2.5% of the public school population 
and 5.0% of the gifted program population. 

While a number of causative factors for the disproportionate 
representation of CLD learners in gifted programs has been of- 
fered, only slight progress correcting the imbalances has been made. 
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Contemporary schools and society continue to be challenged to 
assess, identify, unearth, and nurture the talents and gifts of large 
numbers of African Americans, Hispanics, Native Americans, and 
certain Asian American populations. The way that the education- 
al system responds to this challenge could determine the future of 
American society. 

Unlike this book’s other chapters, which focus on techniques 
for reducing the disproportionate representation of CLD students 
in certain special education programs, this chapter highlights ideas, 
strategies, and techniques practitioners can use to increase the num- 
ber of CLD learners identified for gifted programs. The purposes, then, 
of this chapter are to discuss current concepts of intelligence and 
giftedness, identify general ideas and strategies that practitioners 
can use to more effectively nurture the talent development of CLD 
learners, and offer culturally specific strategies that increase the 
number of CLD students identified for and served in gifted pro- 
grams. To place these issues in their proper sociocultural and polit- 
ical context, a brief discussion of major definitions of intelligence 
and giftedness and ways of identifying these constructs is offered. 



Definitions of Intelligence and Giftedness 

# 

Recently, the Board of Scientific Affairs of the American Psycho- 
logical Association commissioned Ulric Neisser and colleagues to 
conduct a review of the “approaches to intelligence that are cur- 
rently influential, or that seem to be becoming so” (Neisser et al., 
1996, p. 77). These researchers reported that most constructs of 
intelligence have taken a psychometric approach growing out of 
the Western European tradition of defining intelligence as a dis- 
crete, unitary construct that could be measured by a paper-and- 
pencil test. As Neisser et al. (1996) point out, some of these intelli- 
gence tests proclaim to measure a particular variable, such as ver- 
bal intelligence or inductive reasoning, while other, more familiar 
individual measures, such as the Stanford-Binet and Wechsler tests, 
purport to measure both verbal and nonverbal items. 

Traditionally, high performance on group or individual intel- 
ligence tests is often used as the single criterion and major path- 
way in the process of screening and identifying students for gifted 
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and talented programs. The pervasive and compulsive inclination 
to use these tests can be seen in the fact that many states while not 
requiring a particular IQcutoff score still use these tests because of 
the mythology around their ease of use and their so-called objec- 
tivity and ability to predict intelligence and giftedness. With the 
exception, however, of certain Asian Americans (those of Chinese 
and Japanese extraction), CLD students overall score lower on 
these tests. The mean IQscores of Hispanic Americans (to include 
Puerto Ricans, Mexican Americans, Central and South Americans, 
and Cubans), African Americans, and members of culturally dis- 
tinct North American Indian tribes are lower than the mean IQ 
score of Caucasian Americans, thereby mitigating against their 
inclusion in gifted and talented programs (Neisser et al., 1996). 
These tests enjoy widespread use even though attacks on the un- 
fairness of the tests themselves as well as on the cultural incongru- 
ence among the test developers, test givers, and test takers are 
legion (Dixon, 1976; Gould, 1981; Patton, 1993, 1996; Weinberg, 
1989). 

Neisser et al. (1996) offered another critique of intelligence 
tests by providing research indicating that IQ alone fails to cap- 
ture the full range of an individual’s intelligence, cognition, abili- 
ty, or talent. More recently, spurred by changes in the larger so- 
ciocultural and political body politic and advances in human sci- 
ence theory, researchers and academics, such as Gardner (1983) 
and Sternberg (1985), have advanced constructs of intelligence and 
giftedness that are multidimensional. Sternberg’s triarchic theory 
of intelligence and Gardner’s seven-intelligences theory of multi- 
ple intelligences have attracted considerable interest among hu- 
man science theorists and practitioners. Their work represents 
examples of pluralistic views of intelligence and giftedness that 
recognize the many manifestations of giftedness within the con- 
text of one’s own culture. Sternberg’s (1991) analytic, synthetic, 
and practical intelligences and Gardner’s linguistic, musical, logi- 
cal-mathematical, spatial, body-kinesthetic, and intra- and inter- 
personal intelligences serve as models for the further development 
of a multimodal model of intelligence and giftedness. Both of these 
groundbreaking theories represent a move from exclusion to in- 
clusion, from a unitary and stable view of intelligence to a multidi- 
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In spite of the fact 
that more recent 
research has 
created an extensive 
body of evidence on 
the multiple nature 
of intelligence and 
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school districts 
continue to base 
their gifted 
programs’ 
identification 
systems on high 
general intelligence 
as measured by 
group and 
individual IQ tests 
and achievement 
tests. 



mensional and dynamic view, and from viewing intelligence mea- 
surement as an “objective” enterprise to the inclusion of subjec- 
tive measures - all of which leads to the recognition that intelli- 
gence must be understood within sociocultural, economic, and, political 
contexts. 

In conclusion, the latest psychometric studies of intelligence 
and measurements of intelligence indicate that “standardized tests 
do not sample all forms of intelligence” (Neisser et al., 1996, p. 97). 
However, in spite of the fact that more recent research has created 
an extensive body of evidence on the multiple nature of intelli- 
gence and giftedness, most school districts continue to base their 
gifted programs’ identification systems on high general intelligence 
as measured by group and individual IQ tests and achievement 
tests. Because these tests cannot and should not be used as the sole 
determiner of entrance to gifted programs, it is important to know 
some best practices that offer alternative pathways to gifted pro- 
gram inclusion for CLD students. 



Exemplary Identification Practices: 

A Generic View 

A body of literature based on theory, research, and experience 
suggests the use, or combined use, of certain instruments and pro- 
cedures for assessing and identifying gifted CLD learners. The fol- 
lowing paragraphs provide a sample of those instruments and pro- 
cedures identified in the literature as effective for assessing and 
identifying various CLD learners as a group. This discussion of 
more generic practices will be followed by suggestions for exem- 
plary identification practices specific to Native Americans, Afri- 
can Americans, Hispanics, and Asian Americans. 

Establishing a Belief System and Theoretical Base 

An absolute precondition for identifying giftedness among CLD 
learners is the establishment and commitment to a school culture 
that believes that these youngsters can be gifted and talented or have 
giftedness potential. A school-wide, family, and community belief 
system, based on the assumption that gifts and talents are distrib- 
uted as fully among CLD learners as they are among all learn- 
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ers, must permeate the culture of our schools, families, and 
communities. 

Seyeral writers have reached consensus on those exemplary 
identification practices that should guide the search for giftedness 
within populations of CLD students (Frasier, 1987; Kitano & Kir- 
by, 1986; Maker & Schiever, 1989; Patton, 1992). For a philosoph- 
ical and theoretical approach to guide the identification process, 
the use of expanded views of intelligence and giftedness is recom- 
mended. Using models such as those proposed by Sternberg (1985) 
and Gardner (1983) as well as Renzulli’s (1978) three-ring notion 
of giftedness as a combination of above-average ability, task com- 
mitment, and creativity would result in expanded and multidimen- 
sional identification approaches. 

The use of such inclusive theoretical models would lead natu- 
rally to the collection and use of nomination, screening, assess- 
ment, and identification data based on multiple criteria and gath- 
ered from multiple objective and subjective sources. These data 
sources would include the use of standardized test results, inter- 
view results, case studies, criteria-referenced test results, invento- 
ries, teacher recommendations, parent recommendations, commu- 
nity-member and peer recommendations, and the use of student 
performance and portfolio products. 

Nominating and Screening: 

What Teachers and Parents Can Do 

Students in gifted programs are generally nominated to these pro- 
grams by various individuals, most often teachers. Teachers, par- 
ents, and family members who have knowledge, understanding, 
awareness, and appreciation of their own culture and that of “oth- 
ers” are more inclined to recommend that CLD students be nom- 
inated to gifted programs. Given the large and pervasive cultural 
incongruities existing between teachers and students in today’s 
schools, the cultural attitudes held by teachers become critically 
important and have powerful implications for the nomination and 
identification process. 

Teachers, through their own analysis and development, can 
choose between being “gatekeepers” of the current condition of 
disproportionate representation of CLD learners in gifted programs 
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or “gateway” agents who advocate for opening opportunities for 
these learners. Gateway teachers, working in concert with parents 
and other family members, represent critical forces in the gifted 
screening and identification processes. 

Spindler and Spindler (1996) point out that teachers are cul- 
tural agents and, as such, bring to their interactions with students 
cultural perceptions and assumptions about students' cultures that 
can “seriously influence behavior, perceptions of behavior, and 
communication” (p. 30). They continue by saying that these as- 
sumptions and preconceptions are the “starting points of conse- 
quences, rewards, punishments, oppositions, and the use of power 
to coerce, eliminate, damage, and promote” (p. 30). 

These cultural assumptions, oftentimes implicidy held by teach- 
ers, can serve as powerful mediators to enhance or inhibit the iden- 
tification of giftedness among CLD learners. It could be argued 
that, if teachers engaged in some form of “cultural therapy” to be- 
come aware and conscious of these underlying processes and sub- 
sequently work through them and act upon this “baggage,” they 
could better adjust their attitudes and subsequent actions in order 
to increase the presence of CLD learners in gifted programs. 

Additionally, if teachers and parents advocate for the use of 
multiple sources of nomination data in the screening process, the 
representation of CLD learners in gifted programs would be in- 
creased. Nomination to gifted programs should be sought from 
other sources such as support personnel, as well as CLD learners 
themselves, and from key informants outside the school including 
extended family members, community representatives, religious 
leaders, community recreation specialists, librarians, and the like. 

The intent of this expanded nomination process is to create 
the largest net of potential gifted learners as possible from which 
to assess and identify (Kitano & Kirby, 1986). Further, certain pro- 
cedures that employ the use of multiple measures in the screening 
and identification process have been proven to enhance the prob- 
ability of including CLD students in programs targeted for talent 
development. 

Screening: Checklists, Rating Scales, and Inventories 

It is widely understood that the social, cognitive, and affective char- 
acteristics of gifted students are generally distinguished from those 
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of nongifted students in nature and kind. On the other hand, some 
researchers believe that most of the extant, generic characteristics 
of the gifted are based on a biased European American cultural 
worldview and that cultural and linguistic diversity often masks 
giftedness (e.g., Baldwin, 1989; Frasier, 1989; Kitano & Kirby, 1986; 
Maker & Schiever, 1989; Patton, 1993). 

For example, Hilliard (1991), Gay (1978), Patton (1995), and 
Baldwin (1989) have suggested that African American students have 
some unique cognitive, social, and affective characteristics that differ 
from other cultural groups and, therefore, require culturally spe- 
cific checklists to adequately identify gifted characteristics within 
African American populations. Tonemah (1987) makes the same 
argument about Native Americans, Bernal (1989) about Hispan- 
ics, and Chen (1989) about Asian Americans. 

In a more generic sense, a series of self-report inventories of 
creativity known as The Group Inventory for Finding Talent (GIFT ; 
Rimm, 1976; Rimm & Davis, 1976, 1980) and The Group Invento- 
ry for Finding Interest (GIFFI I and GIFFI II; Davis & Rimm, 
1983) were developed for use with individuals from preschool to 
senior high school. According to Torrance (in press), these inven- 
tories are technically sound and contain a breadth of psychomet- 
ric design that should enhance their use with learners from diverse 
cultural groups and socioeconomic levels. 

Suffice it to say that more CLD learners would be identified 
for gifted programs if the nomination and screening processes in- 
cluded the use of checklists, rating scales, inventories, interviews, 
developmental histories, and case studies. A summary of recom- 
mended culturally specific checklists, inventories, and rating scales 
is included later in this chapter. 

Identification 

The heavy reliance on the use of standardized intelligence and 
achievement tests in the gifted identification process, with the ex- 
ception of certain Asian Americans, has generally not resulted in 
the proportionate identification for gifted programs of CLD learn- 
ers. Some standardized instruments, or their adaptations, given 
their focus on inclusion and an expanded view of intelligence, have 
been recommended for use with CLD learners. For example, Frasi- 
er (1989) has suggested that the Torrance Tests of Creative Think- 
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ing (TTCT) are an “unbiased measure of bright black and other 
minority children (Torrance, 1977, p. 162). Relatedly, she suggest- 
ed that the use of the Kaufman Assessment Battery for Children 
(K-ABC; Kaufman & Kaufman, 1983) and the Raven Standard 
and Progressive Matrices (Raven, 1956) are fair to CLD learners. 

Another standardized measure of aptitude, the Matrix Analo- 
gies Test, both the expanded and short forms (MAT-EF and MAT- 
SF), has been normed on a large, national sample of individuals 
representative of diverse genders, races, ethnicities, socioeconom- 
ic status, and geographic regions. It, therefore, contains psycho- 
metric dimensions that have the potential of being favorable to 
CLD learners (Naglieri, 1985). The MAT-EF was used as part of 
an assessment protocol in Project Mandala, a federally funded Ja- 
cob Javits project designed to identify underrepresented, gifted, 
CLD learners. Studies conducted by Ward, Ward, and Patton ( 1992) 
found that a significant number of previously overlooked, gifted, 
CLD learners were subsequently identified as gifted through the 
use of the MAT-EF. In fact, the MAT-EF provided a higher esti- 
mate of general intellectual ability for a substantial portion of the 
CLD students in Project Mandala than any other aptitude mea- 
sures employed in the assessment protocol. 

Several other researchers have suggested the use of certain 
standardized instruments for use with specific cultural groups. These 
instruments will be discussed later in this chapter. Suffice it to say 
that, if schools are serious about increasing their numbers of CLD 
gifted learners and feel tied to standardized instruments, they should 
select standardized instruments that reflect both an expanded view 
of intelligence and the school’s commitment to include, rather than 
exclude, CLD learners. 

Profile Identification Systems 

Most recently, profile approaches have been used in attempts to 
increase the quality and quantity of identified gifted and talented 
CLD learners. These approaches have their origins in the earlier 
matrix approaches advocated and used by Baldwin (1984) and 
Dabney (1988) and have been reported to be able to increase the 
number and kinds of CLD learners identified as gifted. Particular- 
ly, the work of Frasier (1990) has placed the profile approach at 
the center of attempts to identify gifted and talented CLD learners. 
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A major assumption of any profile approach is the embracing 
of a pluralistic view of giftedness, one that recognizes the exist- 
ence of multiple domains for the manifestation of gifts and talents 
(e.g., aptitude, achievement, creativity, and leadership). These 
matrix approaches have been designed to allow the user to ar- 
range the results of multiple, objective and subjective data sources 
into a matrix format, so that data from multiple sources can be 
collected, reviewed, and interpreted before decisions are made 
about selecting individuals for inclusion in programs for the gift- 
ed. While identifying and building on the strengths of learners, a 
profile system allows for and recognizes the possibility of manifes- 
tations of extreme giftedness in one specific domain of intelligence 
while allowing for average or above-average performance in oth- 
er domains. Thus, considerations are allowed for the manifesta- 
tion of an uneven distribution of giftedness across several domains 
of intelligence. 

More recently, Frasier’s development of an assessment-pro- 
file approach holds promise for enhancing educators’ capacity to 
discover gifted CLD learners often overlooked by more tradition- 
al approaches. The Frasier Talent Assessment Profile (F-TAP; Frasi- 
er, 1990) allows users to collect both quantitative and qualitative 
data from multiple sources on individual, potentially gifted stu- 
dents. The resultant individual “biography,” or profile, includes 
information from which identification and selection decisions can 
be subsequently made by a team of appropriate professionals. The 
identification decision is based, then, upon considering multiple 
and broad areas of indicators of giftedness, or potential giftedness, 
and allows for withholding identification decisions until all infor- 
mation is collected, profiled, and reviewed (Frasier, 1990). 

Intervention Planning and 
Authentic Assessment Approaches 

Several curriculum-based assessment and intervention models have 
been documented as being useful in increasing the number of CLD 
learners in programs for the gifted and talented. Based on “dy- 
namic assessment” models advocated by Haywood, Tzuiel, and 
Vaught (1992) and popularized previously by Feuerstein (1968, 
1977), these intervention approaches utilize dynamic measures that 
identify the learner’s responsiveness to instruction through an “iden- 
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tification through teaching and intervention” approach (e.g., test, 
teach, retest). This intervention procedure allows teachers to col- 
lect baseline, diagnostic data relative to the learner’s display of 
abilities. These data are then used in the creation of teaching 
and intervention programs designed to facilitate the learner’s 
development. 

Based on this diagnostic information, students are given an 
opportunity to demonstrate their skills over extended periods of 
time, enabling them to further refine these skills while program 
staff refine their judgments about these students’ abilities to meet 
the demands of a gifted program (Johnson, Starnes, Gregory, & 
Blaylock, 1985). Student responsiveness to differentiated classroom 
curricula, then, becomes a part of the gifted program selection 
and intervention paradigm. 

Additional alternative assessment approaches to the identifi- 
cation of children, approaches that employ techniques other than 
pencil-and-paper tests and multiple-choice formats, have recendy 
become popular and offer great potential in the identification of 
gifted CLD learners. Some promising research and practice em- 
phasize the use of alternative forms of student performance and 
portfolio assessment to identify exceptional performance and po- 
tential (Hadaway & Merek-Schroer, 1992). Portfolio and perfor- 
mance assessment models basically ask students “to perform 
tasks that closely emulate the mental tasks of life” (Archam- 
bault, 1992, p. 5). For more information on portfolio assess- 
ment, see Chapter 2. 

Portfolio approaches are based upon a systematic observa- 
tion and data collection of students’ products as they engage in 
authentic learning activities. As Shaklee and Viechnicki (1995) 
have reported, the portfolio approach represents the purpose- 
ful collection of student products gleaned from multiple sourc- 
es of evidence drawn over extended periods of time. This ap- 
proach benefits from gathering, simultaneously, assessment and 
intervention data drawn from the intersection of assessment, 
curriculum, and instructional applications (Asp, 1992). Dynamic 
assessment and intervention approaches along with student- 
portfolio and performance-assessment approaches appropriate- 
ly connect assessment and identification processes with curric- 
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ulum and instructional planning and intervention. The appli- 
cation of both approaches, that often employ mediated learn- 
ing experiences early in the learner’s educational career, hold 
promise in identifying and nurturing the gifts and talent of all 
CLD learners. 

Although teachers are not school psychologists or psychome- 
tricians, they are in a position to recommend and influence the 
identification process. The general suggestions offered thus far and 
summarized in Table 5.1 should provide them with the knowledge, 
skills, and attitudes to identify and nurture a wealth of untapped 
potential in today’s schools and society. 



Exemplary Identification Practices 
Unique to Specific 

Culturally and Linguistically Diverse Learners 

This part of the chapter will provide suggestions for using certain 
techniques, approaches, instruments, and procedures that could 
be considered unique to specific CLD groups. It is important to 
remember that, while many cultural similarities and cultural-deep 
structure features exist within each of the previously identified eth- 
nic groups, not all individuals within a particular group are neces- 
sarily alike. There are important intra- and inter-group differences 
that should be considered in any discussion about CLD students. 
For example, while Japanese Americans and Chinese Americans 
are considered a part of the group called “Asian Americans,” cul- 
tural differences exist within the Japanese group and between the 
Japanese and Chinese Americans. These dissimilarities result from 
differences in, to name a few categories, acculturation, heritage, 
religious practices, child-rearing practices, and sociopolitical fac- 
tors. This same observation can be made in varying degrees about 
Native Americans, Hispanics, and African Americans. In short, 
not all members of one group are the same. The reader is cau- 
tioned to be cognizant of the existence of intra- and inter-group 
differences when reviewing this section of the chapter. 

Further, teachers, parents, and others involved in the identifi- 
cation process would be well advised to focus their identification 
efforts on the strengths that individuals display. One major orga- 
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Table 5.1 

Summary of Exemplary Practices in the Identification of 
Giftedness Among Culturally and Linguistically Diverse Learners 



1. Believing is seeing. Work toward the development of a school, home, and 
community culture that contains a belief system that CLD learners are and 
can be gifted and talented. This belief system should become the base for 
the identification of strengths among these learners. 

2. Advocate the use of an identification process guided by a knowledge and 
appreciation of the culture, language, values, and worldviews of CLD 
learners and their families. This cultural knowledge and awareness should 
allow teachers to better “connect” with CLD learners and coach them into 
identifying their own unique gifts and talents. 

3. Be alert and responsive to heterogeneity and intragroup differences within 
various CLD groups, in terms of customs, language, child-rearing practices, 
family structure and dynamics, and religious practices. Distinctive 
differences can and do exist within the traditional CLD groups and between 
subpopulations within these groups. For example, within the group called 
Asian Americans, differences in customs, language, religion, and other areas 
exist within Vietnamese Americans and among Vietnamese, Chinese, 
Japanese, Koreans, and so on. The same observation can be made about 
Hispanics, Native Americans, and African Americans. 

4. Ensure the use of a multidimensional, multimodal, dynamic assessment 
process that employs both qualitative and quantitative data in the collection 
process. 

5. Develop programs in schools, homes, and communities that educate lay 
persons as to generic behavioral indicators of giftedness and ways in which 
giftedness is manifested and sometimes masked in different cultures. Help 
to build school, home, and peer cultures, whereby students view giftedness 
and talent and their pursuit as a cultural imperative. Seek out “elders” and 
other informed cultural knowledge brokers to participate in this process. 

6. Start your search to identify giftedness among CLD learners in students’ 
early years and continue the process until all potential data is collected. 
Then look at all the different data in their totality before making a decision. 
If you are to err, err in favor of inclusion of the student in a gifted and talented 
program. 

7. Develop a “try out” program or process that allows these students time and 
support needed for gifted program selection. 

8. Ensure that assessment and identification insights are utilized in curriculum 
and instruction design and delivery. 
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nizing theme of the search, screening, and identification process 
should be to cast all eyes on the strengths learners exhibit both 
within and outside schools. Oftentimes these learners are unusual- 
ly strong leaders, have insightful individual skills, or have a cre- 
ative talent not easily recognized. If teachers and parents look for 
strengths, they will find them. 

Identifying Gifted ness Among Native Americans 

Native Americans have been variously called Indian and Ameri- 
can Indian. The Native American Law Center has 52 legal defini- 
tions of Native Americans and reports that 177 different tribes are 
recognized by the U.S. government (Hirschfelder, 1982). Stereo- 
typical negative perceptions of the abilities of Native Americans 
have been a major factor contributing to the low number of Na- 
tive Americans identified as gifted. This naive presumption is the 
first barrier to be overcome in the identification process. 

As with other CLD groups, it is important that the gifted iden- 
tification process for Native Americans be guided by a knowledge 
and appreciation of characteristics of their unique culture. Maker 
and Schiever (1989) have provided an analysis of possible mani- 
festations of absolute aspects of giftedness filtered by certain cul- 
tural values associated with the behaviors of Native Americans 
(see Table 5.2). Additionally, Montgomery (1989) has oudined a 
process for identifying giftedness among Native Americans that 

• Incorporates an understanding of the differential 
characteristics and diversity that exist within and 
between various Indian tribes. 

• Uses multiple psychometric measures. 

• Embraces a definition of giftedness based upon Native 
American culture. 

• Employs naturalistic observations in the screening and 
referral process. 

• Recognizes specific talent of Native Americans, such as 
problem solving, dance or creative movements, visual 
arts, and storytelling. 

Table 5.3 contains a listing of tribal/cultural perspectives of 
gifted and talented American Indian students offered by parents 
and educators of American Indians (Tonemah, 1985). 
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Table 5.2 

Interactive Influence of Giftedness Characteristics 
and the Cultural Values of American Indians 



Absolute Aspects of 
Giftedness Identified in the 

Literature 


Cultural Values Often 
Identified in the Literature 
as Characteristic of 
American Indians 


Behavioral Differences 
Associated With 
American Indians 


Displays unusual sensitivity 
to expectations and feelings 
of others 


Represents well the 
collective self, the Tribe 


Is a good mediator 


Can generate original ideas 
and solutions 




Figures out strategies to 
help group or team project 


Has high level of language 
development 




Communicates effectively 
the collective idea of tribe 


Exhibits idealism, a sense 
of justice, and advanced 
levels of moral judgment 




Has personal and religious 
integrity 


Displays leadership 
qualities; is strongly 
motivated by self- 
actualization needs 




Accepts responsibility and 
discipline of leadership 


Maintains high expectations 
of self and others 




Encourages others to 
explore and develop 
abilities while developing 
own abilities 


Exhibits creativity in 
endeavors 


Values traditions, heritage, 
beliefs 


Makes up stories or poems 


Retains extraordinary 
quantity of information, has 
unusual retentiveness 




Recalls old legends about 
landmarks and the like 


Is creative in various areas 
of endeavor 




Reproduces traditional 
designs or symbols in a 
variety of media 



Note: From Critical Issues in Gifted Education: Defensible Programs for Cultural and Ethnic Minorities 
(p. 78) by C. J. Maker and S. W. Schiever, 1989, Austin, Texas: PRO-ED. Copyright 1989 PRO- 
^ ,i. Adapted with permission. 
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Identifying Giftedness Among African Americans 

The identification of giftedness among African Americans has been 
a complex and perplexing challenge. Much of the early research 
and practice reflected a strong inclination to associate African 
American cultural issues with socioeconomic class issues; thus, the 
historical focus has been on their “disadvantagement” (Baldwin, 
Gear, & Lucito, 1978; Frasier, 1987; Gay, 1978; Torrance, 1977). 
For example, unlike the literature focusing on the culture of His- 
panics, Asian Americans, or Native Americans, much of the ex- 
tant literature in gifted education related to African Americans 
reflects a gifted, “disadvantaged” analysis, rather than a gifted Af- 
rican American cultural analysis. This deficit-centered analysis, 
which permeates the African American gifted education and hu- 
man science research and literature base, has been an inhibiting 
factor in the development of a culturally appropriate and progres- 
sive knowledge base upon which to build gifted identification and 
intervention systems. 

However, a host of African American researchers has argued 
for the development of assessment and identification systems 
grounded in the unique worldview, values, cultures, and behav- 
iors of Americans of African descent (Frasier, 1990; Gay, 1978; 
Hilliard, 1991; Patton, 1992; Shade, 1978). The focus of these mod- 
els is on telling the stories of the strengths, resilience, and life-en- 
hancing qualities embedded in African American culture. As an 
example, my analysis (Patton, 1992) of classical African-Ameri- 
can-oriented philosophical worldviews and theoretical orientations 
offers some African- centered cultural characteristics that could 
guide theory development and practice relative to the identifica- 
tion of giftedness among African Americans. 

As illustrated in Table 5.4, when identifying giftedness among 
African Americans, it is important to consider context, synthetical 
thinking versus analytical thinking, “doing” something versus im- 
passivity, and feelings and human social content. Additionally, 
collective or group action versus individual behavior is valued in 
the African tradition, and emotions and affect are important. If 
identification systems incorporated these and other aspects of Af- 
rican American culture, more African American learners would 
be labeled and treated as gifted. 
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Table 5.3 

Characteristics for Identifying 
Gifted American Indian Students 



Acquired Skills 

Learning skills 

Language/communication skills 
Technological skills 

Tribal/Cultural 
Understanding 
Knowledge of ceremonies 
Knowledge of tribal traditions 
Knowledge of tribes 

Aesthetic Qualities 
Demonstrated visual art talent 
Demonstrated performing art talent 
Creative expression 
Indian art(s) talent 

Personal/Human Qualities 
High intelligence 
Vision, inquisitiveness, intuition 
Creativity 

Individualism, self-discipline 
Leadership 

Athletic prowess, coordination, dexterity 
Respect for elders 



Note: From Tribal- Cultural Perspective of Gifted and Talentedness 
by S. Tonemah, 1985, An unpublished manuscript available 
from D. Montgomery, Elmhurst School, Oklahoma City, OK. 
Copyright 1985 by S. Tonemah. Reprinted with permission. 
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Table 5.4 

Some African-American-Oriented 
Philosophical Worldviews and Theoretical Orientations 



Metaphysics 


Axiology 


Epistemology 


Use of a Holistic 


Importance of Person- 


Affective 


View of Reality 


to -Per son Interaction 


Orientation 


The individual tends 


The individual is 


The individual places 


to engage in syntheti- 


committed to devel- 


emphasis on emotions 


cal and contextual 


oping strong social 


and feelings and is 


thinking. Emphasis is 


bonds that often 


sensitive to emotional 


placed on viewing the 


transcend individual 


cues. The tendency 


“whole” field and then 


privileges. Communal 


for emotional 


understanding the 


existence is para- 


expressiveness is 


interconnectedness of 


mount to individual 


usually apparent. 


what might seem to be 


reality. Interpersonal 


Connecting the 


disparate parts of the 


relations and leader- 


affective with 


field. 


ship skills are valued 


cognitive and 




parts of this belief 


psychomotor ways of 




system. 


knowing is important 



Note. The information obtained in the metaphysics and axiology sections of this table is 
drawn from the philosophical and conceptual works of Dixon (1976), Nichols (1976), Mau- 
rier (1979), and Nobles (1991). Information in the epistemology section is drawn from 
these same authors and the theoretical work of Boykin (1983). 
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Additionally, Gay (1978), Shade (1978), and Baldwin (1984) 
developed checklists for evaluating behavioral manifestations of 
giftedness in African American learners. Frasier (1989), as previ- 
ously discussed, suggested the use of an identification scheme to 
increase the number of African Americans identified as gifted. Their 
schemata place heavy reliance on the use of multiple qualitative 
and quantitative data sources in the nomination, screening, assess- 
ment, and selection processes. Furthermore, Fitz-Gibbon (1975) 
developed a highly effective method to adapt the administration 
and analysis of results of conventional intelligence and achieve- 
ment tests; this method emphasizes inclusion and delayed judg- 
ment in the identification process. 

Often, effective identification methods include the use of a 
combination of measures, both standardized and non standardized, 
that assess creativity, achievement, leadership, and nonverbal abil- 
ity. As previously mentioned, such measures include the Torrance 
Tests of Creative Thinking (TTCT), the Kaufman Assessment Bat- 
tery for Children (K-ABC), and the Raven Standard and Advance 
Progressive Matrices. Additionally, the Baldwin Identification 
Matrix (BIM; Baldwin, 1984) and the Frasier Talent Assessment 
Profile (F-TAP; Frasier, 1990) have proven to be effective proce- 
dures for increasing the representation of African Americans in 
gifted programs. 

Also previously mentioned, several curriculum-based assess- 
ment and intervention models have been documented as being 
useful in increasing the inclusion of African-American learners in 
programs for the gifted and talented. Research by Johnson et al. 
( 1985) describing the assessment system employed by the Program 
for Assessment, Diagnosis, and Intervention (PAD I) found the sys- 
tem effective in identifying large number of African American stu- 
dents for gifted programs. Additionally, the previously discussed 
performance and portfolio assessment and intervention approaches 
(see also Chapter 2) have proven to be particularly effective in 
increasing the number of African American learners as gifted. The 
reader is encouraged to review all of these references for more 
details related to identification techniques and practices effective 
for African Americans. 
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Identifying Giftedness Among Hispanic Americans 

Hispanic is a term primarily defined by heritage and generally re- 
fers to Mexican Americans or Chicanos, Puerto Ricans, Central 
Americans, South Americans, and Cubans. Identifying giftedness 
within these populations requires the inclusion and consideration 
of the various cultural values, worldviews, language, and charac- 
teristics in the determination of the gifted definition and the nom- 
ination, assessment, screening and identification processes. Gift- 
edness among Hispanic students is manifested in cognitive, affec- 
tive, and social behaviors consistent with all gifted students and, at 
the same time, reflective of behaviors peculiar to Hispanic culture. 
As Leung (1981) and Maker and Schiever (1989) point out, His- 
panic culture serves as a context through which the absolute char- 
acteristics of giftedness are filtered and can be more effectively 
identified. 

Table 5.5 provides a schemata for observing the interactive 
influence of absolute characteristics of giftedness, certain cultural 
values of Hispanics, and behavioral differences. Relatedly, Per- 
rine (1989) has described a “ situational identification program,” 
entitled the Screening and Instructional Program , , that has been used 
successfully in East Los Angeles. Using the perspective outlined in 
Table 5.5, the program employs an identification system for po- 
tentially gifted Hispanics that incorporates search, instruction, and 
dynamic-evaluation processes. Initially, program staffers dissemi- 
nated throughout the Los Angeles School District listings of social, 
intellectual, and linguistic characteristics of gifted students. This 
constituted the search component of the identification process. 

Checklists were used by trained school personnel to observe 
and record specific student behaviors that were later analyzed. Po- 
tentially gifted students were then clustered in regular classrooms 
for instruction and provided special nurturance designed to “un- 
earth” this giftedness. Evaluation of the students’ responses to the 
instruction was a continuing process that reflected the instruction- 
al and dynamic evaluation component of the identification system 
(Perrine, 1989). Instruction was then designed to complement and 
build upon the knowledge base the Hispanic students brought to 
the classroom. 
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Instruction must 
capitalize and build 
upon the strengths 
that CLD students 
bring with them to 
the schools ; 



Perrine (1989) believes that this program created a communi- 
ty dynamic that proved the existence of gifted Hispanic students 
in the East Los Angeles community. The absolute prerequisite that 
instruction must capitalize and build upon — and one emphasized 
in this program — is the strengths that CLD students bring with 
them to the schools. 



Identifying Giftedness Among Asian Americans 

The major Asian American groups in the United States are Japa- 
nese Americans, Chinese Americans, Vietnamese Americans, and 
Korean Americans. Many first- and second-generation offsprings 
of Asian parents who came to the United States in the early to mid 
1900s have been quite successful in schools. In fact, Chen and 
Goon (1978) found that gifted incidence rates for Asian Americans 
is higher than normally would be expected in the general popula- 
tion. 

Consideration of the unique behaviors of Asian American stu- 
dents should be employed in the identification process. Table 5.6 
provides a model for factoring into the gifted definition and iden- 
tification process certain cultural characteristics and behavioral dif- 
ferences of Asian Americans. Chen (1989) and Kitano (1989) have 
provided similar designs for the identification of giftedness among 
Asian American learners. This process, according to both authors, 
requires a multidimensional approach that includes the previously 
mentioned process and curriculum-based assessment and that may 
require adaptations based on students’ learning styles. Both cau- 
tion teachers to attend to cultural differences in the screening and 
evaluation process. For example, they indicate that these learners 
might exhibit giftedness more often in quiet, independent work 
settings rather than in social settings. Additionally, Chen (1989) 
observed that teachers, rather than emphasizing the attainment of 
information, should be cognizant of the learning processes and 
styles and behavioral indicators used by the students, such as in- 
sight, transformational thinking, rapid learning rate, making asso- 
ciations, analyzing patterns, self-discipline, intensity, and sustained 
motivation and interest. 
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Table 5.5 

Interactive Influence of Giftedness Characteristics 
and the Cultural Values of Hispanics 



Absolute Aspects 
of Giftedness Identified 
in the Literature 


Cultural Values Often 
Identified in the Literature 
as Characteristic 
of Hispanics 


Behavioral Differences 
Associated ivith Hispanics 


Displays high level of 
verbal ability 


Uses traditional language 
of family 


Communicates fluently 
with peers and within 
community, even if using 
nonstandard English 


Exhibits emotional depth 
and intensity 


Has abrazo, a physical or 
spiritual index of personal 
support 


Requires touching, eye 
contact, feeling of support 
to achieve maximum 
academic productivity 


Shows unusual sensitivity 
to feelings and 
expectations of others 


Participates in family 
structure and dynamics, 
including male dominance 


Displays personal initiative 
and independent thought; 
verbal aggressiveness is 
often inhibited in females 


Conceptualizes solutions to 
social and environmental 
problems 


Values nuclear and 
extended family closeness 


Often assumes 
responsibility for family 
and/or younger siblings 


Displays unusual 
retentiveness; has unusual 
capacity for processing 
information 


Takes pride in traditional 
culture 


Adapts to successful 
functioning in two cultures 


Exhibits leadership 
qualities 


Is collaborative rather than 
competitive 


Accomplishes more and 
works better in small 
groups than individually 



Note: From Critical Issues in Gifted Education: Defensible Programs for Cultural and Ethnic 
Minorities (p. 4) by C. J. Maker and S. W. Schiever, 1989, Austin, Texas: PRO-ED, Inc. 
Copyright 1989 PRO-ED. Reprinted with permission. 
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Table 5.6 

Interactive Influence of Giftedness Characteristics 
and the Cultural Values of Asians 



Absolute Aspects of 
Giftedness Identified 
in the Literature 


Cultural Values Often 
Identified in the 
Literature as 
Characteristic of Asians 


Behavioral Differences 
Associated with Asians 


Displays a strong need 
for consistency between 
abstract values 


Has arugama or akirame 
(mature self-control or 
resignation) 


Displays passivity, lack 
of assertiveness 


Holds high expectations 
of self 


Acts on Confucianist 
ethic: people can be 
improved by proper 
effort and instruction 


Shows high academic 
orientation and 
achievement 


Is unusually sensitive to 
expectations and feelings 
of others 


Values family honor and 
tradition; takes personal 
responsibility 


Has self-discipline, self- 
motivation; shows 
preference for structure 
and defined limits 


Shows signs of 
perfectionism 


Displays conformity, 
correctness, respect for 
and obedience to 
authority 


Exhibits patience and 
willingness for drill and 
rote exercises; prefers 
decreased risk taking 
and creative expression 


Exhibits persistent, goal- 
directed behavior 


Values educational 
achievement and the 
work ethic 


Concentrates and 
persists on academic 
tasks 



Note: From Critical Issues in Gifted Education: Defensible Programs for Cultural and Ethnic Minorities 
(p. 152) by C. J. Maker and S. W. Schiever, 1989, Austin, Texas: PRO-ED, Inc. Copyright 1989 
by PRO-ED. Reprinted with permission. 
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Conclusion 

Gifted CLD learners, except for certain Asian American popula- 
tions, are often overlooked for gifted programs and, as a result, are 
grossly underrepresented in gifted and talented programs. Many 
researchers and practitioners have spent much time and energy in 
identifying causes of this underrepresentation. Causative factors 
have ranged from the overreliance on standardized measures, es- 
pecially intelligence tests, to considering cultural factors in the 
screening, assessment, and identification process. Solutions to this 
educational, social, political, and economic problem have been 
minuscule, in comparison to problem identification. 

Teachers are at the heart of solutions. If they examine their 
own cultural biases and reach a healthy comfort level with their 
cultural selves, it is very likely that they will be better able to un- 
derstand, appreciate, and interact with the cultures of others, espe- 
cially those students who have not been on “center stage.” With 
this enhanced awareness, teachers should be better equipped to 
operate from a belief system and advocacy perspective that in- 
spires CLD learners to unearth their already existing unique tal- 
ents and gifts. Furthermore, this liberation should enhance teach- 
ers’ own knowledge, skills, and attitudes related to identifying these 
students’ gifts and subsequendy nurturing their talents. Finally, if 
teachers become more knowledgeable of practices that are better 
able to identify the gifts and talents of CLD learners, the challenge 
of underrepresentation will be met. 
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5 Disproportionate Representation: 
Current Issues and Future Directions 
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The disproportionate representation of culturally and linguistical- 
ly diverse (CLD) students in special and gifted education programs 
has long challenged educators across the nation. The many com- 
plexities that contribute to disproportionate representation further 
complicate the analysis of this problem (Artiles & Trent, 1994). As 
noted repeatedly throughout the chapters in this book, the various 
contributing factors to disproportionate representation cannot be 
identified simply nor in isolation. 

The essence of the disproportionate representation problem 
is not whether the right “quota or proportion” of CLD students is 
placed in special and gifted education programs. Rather, the sub- 
stance of the disproportionality problem resides in the instances 
of inappropriate placement decisions for CLD students which 
deter them from making timely educational progress. In the case 
of placement in special education programs, concern has been 
expressed about false positives, that is, about CLD students who 
are mistakenly thought to have a disabling condition, which re- 
sults in inappropriate special education placement. There are also 
instances in which CLD students need to be placed in gifted edu- 
cation programs to develop their potential but such placement 
does not occur. 

These inappropriate placement decisions arise through a myr- 
iad of factors, some of which are related to flawed systemic prac- 
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tices and procedures and personnel issues. Specifically, educators 
and related services personnel need to understand that there are 
important inter- as well as intra-group differences. This awareness 
will help them to be sensitive not only to cultural differences be- 
tween distinct ethnic or linguistic groups but also to variations within 
each of these groups. Similarly, teachers and other related person- 
nel must be knowledgeable about basic information regarding 
cultural diversity and education, for example, how sociocultural 
variables influence development and learning. In turn, this knowl- 
edge will allow professionals to make necessary adaptations in their 
perceptions of, attitudes toward, and practices with CLD students 
so that these students experience academic success. 

Although many of the aforementioned factors cannot be 
changed overnight, there are practices within educators' immedi- 
ate control that can be altered to ensure that disproportionate rep- 
resentation does not occur at the rate it has in the past. This chap- 
ter highlights important aspects addressed in earlier chapters which 
educators can use to enhance the educational opportunities and 
outcomes of CLD students. 



Assessment 

Throughout this book, chapter authors recommend identification 
and assessment practices that will result in a decreased incidence 
of disproportionate representation of CLD students in special and 
gifted education programs. Implementing these recommendations 
will help ensure that students from CLD populations will be ap- 
propriately identified and assessed for placement decisions in spe- 
cial and gifted education programs. 

Chapter 2 focuses on assessment issues. Rueda emphasizes 
the importance of going beyond the traditional standardized in- 
struments and incorporating performance assessment measures in 
natural settings to gain a more comprehensive view of students' 
abilities. Performance assessment has received increasing atten- 
tion in the special education field (e.g., Tindal & Marston, 1996). 
However, discussions and analyses about the use of these assess- 
ment procedures with CLD students are virtually nonexistent. Some 
of Rueda's points include 
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8 New forms of assessment focus on learning processes as 
well as final products and on tasks which require 
constructing meaning rather than recalling isolated bits 
of information. 

8 Performance-based measures engage students in real- 
world tasks that produce useful instructional information 
for teachers. 

• Portfolio assessment, a type of performance-based 
measure, is a collection of students’ work over time that 
provides valuable information for designing instruction. 

• Performance and portfolio assessment principles ensure 
that the process provides useful instructional and 
student-learning information for teachers. 

• Portfolios can be used across settings to achieve various 
objectives, for example, accommodating differences 
more effectively, tapping students’ background knowl- 
edge, documenting higher order thinking processes and 
outcomes, and involving the family and community in 
students’ education. 

• Educators must be aware of their biases regarding 
teaching, learning, and student differences; make 
necessary adjustments to their beliefs; and gauge their 
adeptness at effectively incorporating portfolio assess- 
ment principles and techniques within their daily 
routines. 



Behavior Differences 

The chapter on behavior differences versus behavior disorders 
addresses the important role that culture and life experiences within 
one’s culture play in shaping behavioral responses to varying situ- 
ations. Student behaviors should be understood as embedded in 
systems of cultural beliefs, assumptions, expectations, and mean- 
ings (Trent & Artiles, 1995). Thus, “normal behavior” must be un- 
derstood as situated in the particular cultural systems in which 
people’s actions are observed. Unfortunately, educators too often 
make decisions about CLD students’ behaviors from the educa- 
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tor’s own cultural vantage point without consideration of the cul- 
tural meanings that such behaviors may have for students. In Chap- 
ter 3, Ishii Jordan addresses varying styles of behavior that are con- 
sistent among certain ethnic groups. Some of the points raised in 
her chapter include 

• Inter- and intra-group general characteristics or 
themes are common among certain cultural groups 
and should be considered before making final 
determinations about a student’s response to learning 
situations or experiences. 

• Individual differences far outweigh any general charac- 
teristics used to describe groups of people, for example, 
socioeconomic, educational, acculturational, genera- 
tional. 

• Considerations should be made regarding identification 
of CLD students including the definition of SED, 
appropriate assessment, and links between behavior 
and culture and between behavior and language. 

• An array of intervention tactics should be available for 
positive results; currently, many school systems do not 
effectively address nor recognize the underlying cultural 
meanings of student behaviors classified as negative. 

• Teachers’ beliefs and interpretations of students’ 
behavior have a significant impact on students’ behav- 
ioral responses. 

• Training and development programs must incorporate 
opportunities for educators to become culturally 
competent in knowledge and practice. 

• Change must occur within assessment, training, and 
intervention to effectively deal with CLD students who 
manifest behaviors that may be identified as disordered. 



Language 

The chapter on language (# 4) describes four categories of com- 
municative competence to consider when evaluating language pro- 
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ficiency. Disproportionate representation of CLD learners in spe- 
cial education programs, especially students who speak a language 
other than English, can be decreased if teachers learn to view lan- 
guage acquisition as a process situated in sociocultural contexts 
and to focus on meaningful communication as the intent of lan- 
guage. Important points raised by Zamora-Duran and Reyes in- 
clude 



• Classroom observations are imperative when making 
determinations about students’ true levels of language 
proficiency. 

• A comprehensive view of language includes grammati- 
cal, sociolinguistic, discourse, and strategic competen- 
cies. 

* When teachers focus on language skills and on indica- 
tors within each of the competencies that reflect growth 
or progress, decisions can be made to enhance instruc- 
tion. 

* The usefulness of classroom observation measures 
heavily depend on teacher input; therefore, teachers 
must be aware of their cultural assumptions, beliefs, and 
attitudes regarding second-language learners and 
learning. 



Giftedness 

Underrepresentation of CLD students in gifted and talented pro- 
grams has challenged educators for many years. To correct this 
imbalance, many researchers and practitioners point to the need 
to enhance the notion of giftedness so that it transcends narrow 
definitions which overemphasize the role of intelligence as opera- 
tionalized in standardized scales. In Chapter 5, Patton reviews in- 
formation indicating the low enrollment of CLD students in gifted 
programs and offers recommendations for increasing these num- 
bers. Some of the other points raised in this chapter include 

• Standardized intelligence tests do not effectively 

measure an individual’s intelligence because intelligence 
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is multidimensional and needs to be assessed within 
sociocultural and political contexts. 

• Belief systems among school personnel need to reflect 
the notion that gifts and talents are equally distributed 
among all students, including CLD students. 

• The implementation of expanded nomination systems 
creates a large net of potentially gifted CLD learners 
who can be assessed further and identified. 

• The use of multiple assessment instruments and meth- 
ods facilitate the identification of giftedness among CLD 
populations. 

• Inter- and intra-group differences, specifically learning 
preferences and behavioral responses, must be consid- 
ered in making decisions and determinations about 
giftedness among CLD students. 



Conclusion 

This volume focuses on potential solutions to address the dispro- 
portionate representation of CLD students in special and gifted 
education programs. Contributors address three central domains 
of CLD students’ functioning, namely behavior, language, and 
outstanding performance (as defined in giftedness). In addition, 
contributors also offered alternative procedures to assess CLD stu- 
dent learning - indeed a central task in educators’ daily work. 

Three important conclusions can be drawn from the preced- 
ing chapters. First, as has been documented elsewhere (Artiles, 
Trent, & Kuan, in press), research on CLD students is alarmingly 
scarce. This important gap must be addressed by research funding 
agencies and institutions as well as by the community of research- 
ers. It is imperative that special and general educators conduct 
more research to understand the plight of CLD students. 

Second, contributors emphasize the need to transcend sim- 
plistic views of culture and cultural differences. Too often, research- 
ers and practitioners have equated culture and cultural differences 
with ethnicity and race while they have disregarded the critical 
mediating roles of cultural beliefs and values (Artiles & Trent, in 
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press b; Keogh, Gallimore, & Weisner, in press). In this vein, vol- 
ume contributors consistently warn about the need to take into 
account within- and between-group variations. Future research and 
intervention efforts must keep this important issue in mind to en- 
hance educators' understanding of the complex developmental 
and learning processes of CLD students. 

Third, beliefs held by teachers and related services personnel 
about CLD students emerged as a theme. These beliefs are woven 
in assessment decisions, perceptions of students’ behaviors, atti- 
tudes toward students’ gifts and talents or lack thereof, and inter- 
pretations of students’ language abilities and disabilities. The liter- 
ature on teacher beliefs in general education emphasizes the im- 
portance of self-reflection and self-evaluation. Professionals must 
understand the influence that their perceptions and attitudes have 
on students’ classroom achievement. Teacher education programs 
must teach prospective educators to identify, and in some cases 
alter, their beliefs. Teacher educators should also help prospective 
teachers to become aware of the importance and impact that their 
beliefs have on student progress and on educational placements 
and outcomes. Unfortunately, although interest is increasing in 
this area, little is currently known about how to best prepare teach- 
ers to teach CLD students in special education (Artiles & Trent, in 
press a). Indeed, more systematic efforts to enhance the knowl- 
edge base in this domain are necessary. 

The chapters in this book cure a first step in addressing the 
disproportionate representation of CLD students in special and 
gifted education programs. Although the ideas presented here do 
not represent an exhaustive list of solutions, we hope they will 
incite readers to apply some of the ideas in their work and to con- 
tinue enriching the emerging knowledge base in this area of study. 
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